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A DIVIDED GENERATION 
I: is one of the perils of certitude that one may seem to be too 


sure. The critic, exasperated at another’s muddle-mindedness, 
can amuse himself (and his cheer-leaders) with the shabby 
evidence of a mind’s confusion. And for the Christian, the gather- 
ing records of disillusionment, the sense increasingly revealed in 
the writing of our time that the secular gods have failed, can give 
an easy—and usually an unprofitable—opportunity for saying 
‘[ told you so’. Bewildered and betrayed, the men who put their 
faith in utopias (of which communism was the most compelling) 
have little enough now in which to hope. The critic, as any other 
man, perhaps more than any other man, has the obligation of 
charity (which in this context must mean an attempt to under- 
stand another’s need). An apologete’s advantage may sometimes 
rove an apostle’s disaster. Easy to reveal the vacuum left by a 
faith that could not embrace the calamities of our generation; 
harder far to try to show that the good the Christians seek and 
serve is every man’s good at last. Never was St Paul so justified: 
‘in examining your monumentsas I passed by them, I found among 
others an altar which bore the inscription, To the unknown God. 
And it is this unknown object of your devotion that I am revealing 
to you’. 

Toiieie contemporary documents Stephen Spender’s Auto- 
biography must be reckoned a faithful reflection of an age and its 
illusions. This is one man’s story, it is true, and a highly personal 
one, but here is reflected the confident faith in political action and 
the ‘cause of freedom’, the mood of the Spanish War which 
spread far beyond the literary circles of Mr Spender’s choice. 
Here, too, is the aftermath; personal once more, but remembering, 
as it must, that ‘we were the Divided Generation of Hamlets 
who found the world out of joint and failed to set it right’. The 

icture is never a happy one: there is no perspective to give a 
ting meaning to the hideous detail or the good. They stand out, 
unrelated and alone, for there is no firm purpose to order and 
integrate the whole. And Mr Spender’s Oxford Festival Play, 
To the Island, is once more a similarly negative tract: the political 
lie, the unscrupulous violence in the service of a cause, these are 
detestable, and destroy a man in his dignity. But beyond the 
shudder there is no sign as yet that these things are damnable 
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precisely because man is made for more than these, because man 
is made for God, because God himself has assumed man’s nature 
and his need. 

It is not difficult to expose the confusion of a mind that has 
known such maladies of guilt and indecision. Evelyn Waugh, in 
a Tablet review of Mr Spender’s book, found much at which to 
sneer, and no one sneers so entertainingly as he. But is this the 
whole story? Is this sorry catalogue of personal relationships gone 
wrong, of literary cliques and political naivities, of careless writing 
and unresolved dilemmas, simply a matter for a column-and-a- 
half of satirical legerdemain? Mr Waugh wrote, one supposes, as 
a critic who is a Christian, and his was apparently the only 
Catholic judgment to appear about a book which, with all its 
manifest weaknesses, remains an accurate map of some of the 
territory the Church exists to redeem. 

Who is to blame that for Mr Spender the Church is merely an 
interesting element in the poetry of Verlaine, or just horror for 
his first wife (because he says, of the convent-school sermons she 
heard on Hell) or inexplicably the adopted religion of his sister 
(the fact is mentioned and nothing more)? He cannot know, he ~ 
can scarcely have suspected, that the unknown God he looks for, 
the peace and integrity of mind he seeks, the positive good which 
should match his own negative release from a materialist determ- 
inism, are in fact to be found within the Christian account of man 
and his destiny. And his ignorance, for such one must assume it to 
be, and that of thousands of others, is at least in part the respon- 
sibility of Christians. It can be comfortable, from the ramparts of 
confident belief, to expose the fallacies of the unbeliever, but, as 
St Thomas remarked, your adversary’s arguments are themselves 
your opportunity to win him to wisdom. Heisin need, and charity 
will urge you to meet his need; his very longing for good- 
ness and God, however unconscious and unformed it may be, is a 
beginning, and it is one for which to be glad. 

The apologete’s defence of the Christian faith can appear to be, 
in an age so lost to the allegiance of the Church, a ceaseless rear- 
guard action, a holding to what we have; and a wider range, a 
remoter objective, may seem impossible to achieve. But it is not 
so. There is no land or allegiance beyond the kingship of Christ, 
and there is no man, however complex or tortured he be, who 
was not made for redemption. 
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CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 
IN WESTERN GERMANY 


DONALD DE HirscH 


BSERVERS surveying the political scene in Western 

Germany immediately after the Second World War were 

apt to agree that the good understanding between 
Catholics and Protestants was one of the few positive results of the 
ghastly experience of Nazism, war and defeat. Everything seemed 
to point to the permanence of this new harmony. Catholic and 
Protestant Christians had both suffered for the same reason, both 
had learned to understand one another faced as they were by the 
totalitarian menace—first Nazi and later Communist. And both 
had reason to regard themselves as the ‘saving remnant’ that had 
redeemed the soul of Germany. The temporary disappearance of 
a German state had led finally to the emergence of the two 
Churches as the only remaining pillars of native authority which 
could give guidance and solace to a despairing and bewildered 
people. 

The situation is unfortunately radically different today. As long 
as the majority of Germans remained stunned by defeat and pre- 
occupied with the burden of day-to-day existence, old feuds and 
rivalries seemed meaningless. The stabilisation of their currency, 
however, with its almost magical effect on the living standard, 
together with the re-emergence of German statehood—even 
though with limited sovereignty—have once more led to con- 
ditions in which echoes of the past can be heard with increasing 
and alarming clarity. 

The clue to German history is the centuries-old interplay of 
religion and regionalism which dates back to the Reformation. 
The South and West, as everybody knows, remained Catholic, 
whilst the North and East embraced the new faith. The rise of 
Prussia, the absorption of the Catholic Rhineland and Westphalia 
into this militantly Protestant state, the exclusion of Austria from 
the new Germany, and finally the setting up of the Hohenzollern 
Empire, marked the stages of Protestant and Prussian ascendancy 
over the Catholic West and South. At one time, many Germans 
thought that this development was the unalterable will of the 
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Hegelian “Weltgeist’. The majority of Protestants were fully 
satisfied with their status of privileged subjects under the Hohen- 
zollern crown; and their upper strata, which enjoyed the quasi- 
monopoly of higher appointments in the civil service, in the 
army and the universities, were inclined to look upon democratic 
self-government with suspicion and distrust. The Catholics were 
meanwhile organising themselves on more popular lines, inde- 
pendent of the state. Towards the end of the Hohenzollern 
Empire and during the Weimar Republic, ‘political Catholicism’, 
to use a rather hackneyed German term, formed a closely-knit 
minority, led by a middle-class intelligentsia, supported by a 
growing Catholic trade-unionism, and centred mainly in the 
Rhineland, Westphalia and Bavaria. 

The Second World War, the de facto division of Germany and 
the emergence of two hostile German states, one free and the 
other slave, have brought about changes in the political climate 
which would have to be called revolutionary but for the fact that 
they were brought about by foreign interference rather than by 
internal stresses. With Eastern Germany crushed under the Soviet 
heel, and the Prussian ruling class all but liquidated, Prussian - 
ascendancy ended almost overnight. Berlin ceased to be the 
political capital, and a new centre of gravity emerged in the West. 
The new ‘Land’ of North-Rhine-Westphalia, with its near- 
monopoly of German heavy industry, became the natural leader 
of Free Germany, and it was an act of almost poetic justice that 
Bonn on the Rhine should be chosen as Western Germany’s 
capital. 

This new development came about solely as the result of the 
Cold War and the unalterable facts of geography, and was in no 
way due—as men like Nieméller are apt to forget—to any anti- 
Protestant bias. The fact remains, nevertheless, that whereas the 
old Reich was more than two-thirds Protestant, the corresponding 
figures for the West German Federal Republic are, 50 per cent. 
Protestants and 45 per cent Catholics, the remainder being minor 
sects and denominations as well as avowed agnostics. It is further- 
more true that the C.D.U. (the Christian Democratic Union), the 
leading party in the governing coalition today, is predominantly 
Catholic; and that the notion of a political party based on Christian 
concepts is well in accord with Catholic tradition, whilst being 
alien to the spirit of German Protestantism. Catholics may well 
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point to the fact that in Western Germany today the majority of 
key jobs in the administration and in industry (though not in the 
Cabinet) continue to be held by Protestants, and that a certain 
equalisation is overdue; their opposite numbers however remain 
unconvinced. They have come to regard Protestant ascendancy as 
natural, and blame the Catholics for taking advantage of Ger- 
many’s division. Every new appointment of a Catholic to a senior 
post is regarded in certain circles as proof that Western Germany 
has, to all intents and purposes, become a Catholic state. 

These bickerings and petty statistics might be regarded as 
unworthy of comment were it not for the fact that they are 
assuming a new importance in view of the challenge from the 
East. It is undeniable that today the two Churches are unable to 
see eye to eye on this vital and indeed all-important issue. There 
are, it must be emphatically stressed, no pro-Communists in 
either of the two Churches, but the differences in the ways in 
which Catholics and Protestants intend to meet the Eastern 
menace are profound and spring from deep-rooted principles 
and traditions. 

To Catholics, Soviet Communism and Marxian materialism 
mean the denial of God, neither more nor less. The Catholic 
Church would rather expose Catholics in Central and Eastern 
Europe to increased Soviet pressure than compromise on prin- 
ciples and expose the free world to Soviet infiltration. German 
Catholics and German Catholic politicians take the same line, a 
decision which may have been facilitated by the fact that only 
ten per cent of German Catholics live behind the Iron Curtain. 

The position of German Protestantism is more difficult and in 
a sense more tragic. Its traditional outlook is national rather than 
European, so much so that historically German Protestantism 
may be regarded as a repudiation of internationalism, both in the 
political and religious spheres. Protestants look upon Eastern 
Germany as the heart land of their country and the cradle of their 
faith, and are inclined to pay a far heavier price for the restoration 
of German unity than are the majority of Catholics. Protestantism 
finally is united by a common ‘Lebensgefiihl’ and not by a com- 
mon doctrine. They have no Supreme Pontiff to guide them and 
consider diversity as the true essence of Protestant genius. Is it to 
be wondered at that this diversity is reasserting itself today? 

There is the “Confessing Church’ which, in the course of its 
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struggles with Nazism, has learned to look askance at secular 
authority and social privilege. Breaking radically with the 
German tradition of state-worship, these men hold that since all 
human institutions are contaminated by original sin, the Church 
must keep aloof from secular affairs—whatever that may mean. 
Distrusting the motives of the West and East alike, unable to 
break entirely with their nationalist past, however they might try, 
and fearful of the consequences of another war fought out on 
German soil, men like Nieméller are surrendering to emotions 
which have been aptly characterised as ‘a highly explosive mixture 
of pacifism and nationalism’.! Bewildered and blinded by dis- 
appointment and resentment, they see the hand of Rome and of 
Big Business everywhere. Hence the wild statement that the 
Bonn Republic was ‘conceived in the Vatican and born in 
Washington’.2 It is only natural, therefore, that the Confessing 
Church today, which in many ways represents the flower of 
German Protestantism, should be propagating a policy of strict 
neutrality. 

Theirs, however, is but the voice of a minority. The majority 
of the leaders of the German Evangelical Church have other ~ 
reasons for hesitating to identify themselves with the Bonn 
Republic. Viewing the situation in Eastern Germany today, the 
Evangelical Church sees the gradual and perhaps inexorable 
collapse of the old social order in these parts. A new, one-class 
society is taking shape in the very provinces which, historically, 
were the stronghold of German Protestantism and which are, 
moreover, inhabited by more than forty per cent of the total of 
German Protestants. Rightly or wrongly, many Protestant 
leaders fear that, should the gulf between the social structures east 
and west of the Iron Curtain be allowed to widen, it might one 
day become unbridgeable, and German unity be destroyed for 
ever. Hence the extreme caution of many Protestants who regard 
their Church as the last organised link between the two Ger- 
manies; hence the fears of men like Bishop Dibelius and his 
solemn warning, “We are rapidly becoming two nations’. 

Finally, there is the appeal which the forces of neo-nationalism 
and neo-Nazism are making to a certain section of the Protestant 
electorate. It must in fairness be stressed that no responsible 


1 Walter Dirks, in Frankfurter Hefte, Dec. 1950. 
2 A statement repeatedly made by Niemiller. 
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Church leader has up to now compromised with these sinister 
tendencies. It is, on the other hand, more than a mere coincidence 
that, for the time being at least, neo-Nazism is limited to those 
Protestant provinces of Western Germany that are the most 
deeply impregnated by the tradition of Prussianism. 

For historical, doctrinal and political reasons, the “cold war’ has 
thus united the German Catholics whilst accentuating the 
cleavages and diversities within the Protestant body, a develop- 
ment which in turn has increased the latent rivalries between 
Catholics and Protestants. 

What conclusions must be drawn from this unfortunate state 
of affairs except the obvious one that old traditions die hard? It 
would indeed be pointless to try to predict the future. There are 
those optimists who claim that, in view of the tremendous 
upheavals which have taken place in Germany, it is almost a 
miracle that understanding is as good as it is; they point to the fact 
that, in the purely religious sphere, there is little or no bad feeling, 
and that existing difficulties are limited to the field where religion 
and politics overlap. There are others who are inclined to believe 
that the present predicament of German Protestantism is due to 
the vagueness of its doctrinal foundations and to its over-emphasis 
on the dictates of the individual conscience. There are finally those 
who point to the historical. truth that Germany, as opposed to 
England, France and Italy, was always a country of extremes and 
that she always had great difficulties in striking the golden mean. 

None of these interpretations by itself is wholly satisfactory, and 
a combination of the three is perhaps the nearest to the truth. An 
analysis of the present can never be an entirely reliable guide to 
the future. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CRITIC AND THE CINEMA 
Aa Personal View 
FreDA Bruce LOCKHART 


ISCUSSION of the impact of Christian criticism on the 
De would be premature. Both are too new. “The art 

of the film is not yet formed’, Herbert Read wrote in his 
essay Towards a Film Aesthetic (helpfully reprinted in The Cinema 
1951: Penguin Books; 2s. 6d.); ‘and to theorise about something 
which is not yet fully in being may seem the height of pedantic 
indiscretion.’ Without fixed principles, tradition or terms of 
reference, critics, like other members of the film body, are still 
making up the rules of their job as they go along doing it; and 
among them the Christian critic is a late starter. Conscientious 
Catholics for too many years have passed the cinema by, neglec- 
ting, either from fear of its evil or scorn of its stupidity, to learn 
the alphabet of the language of moving pictures. 

Pope Pius XI saw the folly and danger of this attitude already 
in 1936. But the Catholic community responded slowly to the _ 
challenge of his encyclical on films, Vigilanti Cura. Only now is it 
possible to discern even the rough outlines of a body of Catholic 
film criticism. Last April, Christian film critics from all parts of 
the world gathered in Lucerne for a study conference arranged by 
the O.C.I.C. (Office Catholique Internationale du Cinéma). I 
keenly regret having been prevented at the last moment by illness 
from being present; for this was a first concerted attempt to define 
the principles and functions of Christian film criticism. 

Readers of Briackrriars will remember the Medieval Dis- 
putation on the Third Programme when the Very Reverend 
Hilary Carpenter defended his daring thesis that “The Cinema is 
the Highest Form of Art’, only finally conceding the addition of 
the word ‘potentially’. 

My personal view is that it is the film critic’s duty to uphold a 
standard which recognises the cinema as potentially the highest 
form of art, and that the Catholic critic in particular has an 
important contribution to make to the potential conversion of the 
cinema into a Christian art. At this stage it may be useful to con- 
sider the prospects and the problems, the difficulties and the hopes 
for Christian film criticism. 
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The art-industry relation is the crucial paradox on which the 
cinema is based. How this dilemma affects criticism is seen in the 
two extremes of the film trade press and the ‘highbrow’ film press. 
Trade paper reviews are addressed solely to the industry and 
dictated at the box office, films being graded according to their 
audience-appeal in fascinating categories. “Carriage trade’ is a 
hopeful label, though it may be applied to the purely pretentious; 
‘family fare’ may not be clever but is probably harmless; ‘industrial 
booking only’ is very sinister. Once the reader masters the jargon, 
these trade reviews offer very shrewd analyses of films. 

Dedicated to the opposite pole of pure art are the self-consciously 
intellectual journals, the cinema’s aesthetes. In between the two, 
the ordinary professional critic tries to find some balance between 
art, industry, personal taste or conscience, and the entertainment 
of his readers in a minimum of space. Democratic snobbery 
operates against critical leadership or guidance, by accusations of 
being ‘out of touch with the public’. 

Christian film critics are subject to the same difficulties and 
contradictions which confound their colleagues, accentuated by 
the additional problems attendant on living and working in a 
non-Catholic, almost un-Christian community. Organised Chris- 
tian influence has hitherto come through two bodies which reflect 
the art-industry dilemma. The Catholic-led American Legion of 
Decency, trying to protect the public, aims at the industry through 
the box office; the Revue Internationale du Cinéma, quarterly 
organ of the O.C.LC., offers constructive film criticism on the 
highest level. Trying to strike a balance somewhere between the 
two is Focus, the modest organ of the Catholic Film Institute in 
Britain; its priest-reviewers strive gallantly for the popular touch, 
trying to combine their correct moral judgments with a decent 
standard of popular entertainment. 

Criticism is, of course, not the purpose of the Legion of Decency. 
It has even been suggested that one reason for the inadequate 
American support of the International Film Review may be the 
Legion’s view that aesthetic criticism is no part of its business. 

Much may be said for the Legion’s deliberate self-limitation to 
a policy of censorship for the faithful and a liaison service with the 
studios to help prevent the necessity of censorship. But there is a 
danger that the literal list of taboos and stipulations, which is the 
most the Legion can hope to impose on the industry’s Johnson 
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Office, may be reduced to artistic absurdity and ridicule. Often 
we see a film flout the intention of a Johnson Code ruling for 
seven-eighths of its length, and in the last reel reform with wild 
improbability to suit a ruling that crime must not pay, or divorce 
provide a happy ending, or that virtue must triumph. All the 
audience feels is that the ending is false. An extreme case was 
Paid in Full, where a fundamentally immoral plot was put 
through grotesque moral contortions to make it appear to con- 
form to Code. And it is a pity the Legion’s strictly censorial and 
otherwise uncritical status should be so widely misunderstood. 

A leading British film authority once said to me that he would 
have no further respect for the American film Catholics’ judgment 
since they had given their backing to Joan of Arc, which was a so 
palpably bad film— the modern Technicolor Joan of Arc of course, 
not Dreyer’s silent classic. The modern Joan of Arc was indeed a 
model of the disaster that can come from concentrating on the 
letter of the script rather than the spirit of the cinem~. 

A purely censorial body must always be needed to represent 
the Churches. But it should not have the effect of excluding an 
organ of higher criticism like the International Film Review. 
Indeed, it is a disgrace to English-speaking Catholics that support 
should not be adequate to continue the English edition of this 
publication, where learned and leading Catholics from most 
countries, approaching the cinema without condescension, have 
taken the trouble to learn its craft. As a result of Anglo-American 
(and Spanish) indifference, only the French edition is now avail- 
able of this, the most enlightened and stimulating journal of film 
criticism that I know. 

Individual Catholic critics and their problems must be divided 
into two main groups: critics of the Catholic Press, and film 
critics who happen also to be Catholics. 

To us in the latter group the problems of the former seem 
enviably simplified. What a relief it must be to be free to invoke 
familiar dogma and authority for deploring the muddled morals 
of most films, and openly to apply Christian standards of morality. 
Such indulgence is denied to the majority of critics on com- 
mercial papers. Very occasionally a well-established leading critic 
may invoke the broadest kind of Christianity in support of an 
opinion. But few would risk it even if inclined. On the whole 
our readers would be as surprised as our editors if we offered 
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moral or religious grounds for any of our judgments. It would, 
of course, be impossible in most cases to take a stand on, say, the 
treatment of divorce in a film very far wide of that of most of 
one’s readers. (Once, on a paper for which I wrote at the time, 
I was even warned against the dangers of implying moral judg- 
ments and told the readers did not care!) So in general we must 
translate moral opinions into terms of taste, and hope at best to 
establish a relationship of confidence with our readers where the 
latter, though not agreeing with all our opinions, will believe that 
they are rooted in a sound sense of values. 

J. L. Tallenay, editor of the French Radio-Ciné, partially 
acknowledged this dilemma in his analysis which formed a basis 
for the discussions in Lucerne. Recognising that ‘a film is com- 
pelled for economic reasons to be showable to all kinds of people 
and [as] this public is today un-Christian’, he emphasised that ‘the 
ideal of the Christian critic is not to address himself to believers 
only. Other people may be interested in the opinion of a critic 
whose criticisms are based on the solid foundations of Christianity.’ 

Tallenay touched on most of the problems which plague both 
the Catholic critic and the critic who is a Catholic. His twin 
demons of ‘aesthetic formalism’ and ‘moral formalism’ endanger 
both groups in varying degrees. Conscientious Christians who 
come to the business of criticism without previous study of the 
cinema are no doubt more vulnerable to ‘moral formalism’—to 
the danger of approving a film that ‘in no point offends the 
established standard, yet is possibly disastrous as a whole’—and to 
the attendant danger of judging by a purely literal or literary 
standard and so missing the point of the medium. ‘Systematic 
stupidity and vulgarity in a film’, emphasised Tallenay, ‘can be as 
dangerous as immorality.’ 

It is my personal view that at the present stage both of the cinema 
and of Christian criticism, ‘aesthetic formalism’ is the lesser 
danger. None of us, of course, may subscribe unreservedly to 
‘art for art’s sake’, but, by a paradox which Maritain describes in 
Art and Scholasticism, unless the artist works for the moment as 
though his art were all, his only thought being to achieve some- 
thing beautiful or well made, there will be no art. There is a 
critical equivalent to this paradox in that unless the critic’s pro- 
fessional and artistic integrity convinces, his moral integrity will 


fall flat. 
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Those who attended the Lucerne conference agreed that the 
crux proved to be the problem of the film that is artistically good 
but morally objectionable. An almost perfect example is Max 
Ophuls’s La Ronde; highly improper, profoundly cynical, but 
exquisitely made and acted. As a Catholic I may find its theme 
—the roundabout of desire—distasteful, its cynicism repugnant; 
it would be a betrayal of my honesty as a film critic to do less 
than marvel at its workmanship. Pretence—as I have seen at least 
one Christian critic pretend—that because a film is shocking it is 
stupid, dull and indifferent, reflects no credit on Christian 
criticism. 

If the cinema were older and could boast more masterpieces; 
if the school of Christian criticism, which is barely beginning to 
take shape, were a little further advanced and better accustomed 
to deal in works of art, it would be easier for all of us to see 
frivolities like La Ronde on the one hand in their true perspective, 
or on the other, monumental cinematic banalities like Joan of Arc. 

None of the older arts has developed without at least a period of 
powerful Christian influences. There can be no such period for the 
cinema without active Christians working in every branch of the 
cinema; and their efforts will be wasted unless they aim at the 
fullest possible development of this powerful medium which 
should carry ideas to millions with the combined force of poetry 
and music, painting and drama. 

Long-term and indirect, their influence is bound to be. As 
Andrew Buchanan, the documentary director who works so 
nobly for a Christian cinema and even (although not himself a 
Catholic) for the Catholic Film Institute, says in his little book for 
the young, Going to the Cinema: ‘in time, when there are enough 
people like you with sound knowledge about films, programmes 
will become better and better in order to satisfy you’. There is the 
Christian critic’s opportunity. 

Buchanan is one of the most balanced and practical writers on 
the cinema. Throughout this book and his excellent practical 
handbook for beginners, Film-making from Script to Screen (Phoenix 
House; 8s. 6d.), shines his faith in the moving picture as a medium 
of still-unexplored richness. His use of the word ‘craftsmen’ is 
notable and comforting; notable because the usual arid word is 
‘technicians’, comforting because the great cathedrals too were 
built by teams of craftsmen. To quote Maritain again: “The 
B 
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cathedral builders had no sort of thesis in mind... . They did not 
want to demonstrate the propriety of Christian dogma or to 
suggest by some artifice a Christian emotion. They even thought 
very much less about making a thing of beauty than turning out 
good work. They had the Faith, and as they were, so did they 
work. Their achievement revealed God’s truth, but without 
doing it on purpose, and because it was not done on 
purpose.’ 

‘As they were, so did they work.’ So the need is for more and 
more Christians to become cinema craftsmen—including critics. 
And the need for the Christian critic is to keep his eye on a 
standard of craftsmanship below which the cinema does not begin 
to live. 

Pope Pius XI in Vigilanti Cura recognised the powers of the 
new medium and the need for Catholics to master it when he said, 
praising those who dedicate themselves to raising the standard of 
the motion picture to meet the requirements of the Christian 
conscience: ‘For this purpose they must make full use of the 
technical ability of experts and not permit the waste of effort and 
of money by the employment of amateurs’. His Holiness said 
further: ‘a force of such power and universality as the cinema can 
be directed...to the highest ends of individual and social 
improvement . . . it can and must be a bearer of light and a posi- 
tive guide to what is good’. 

Mr Buchanan’s two books offer an admirable A.B.C. of 
cinema. Christians can afford, too, to learn of the medium from 
Soviet Communists, who developed it so early and recognised 
that for those with something to say only the cinema at its most 
powerful is good enough. All who can plough through the 
translation of Eisenstein’s Film Form (Dobson; 18s. 6d.) will find it 
a revelation of the cinema’s potentialities before which any scorn 
of this base art must yield to humility. The conclusion of the 
famous declaration by Eisenstein, Pudovkin and Alexandrov 
repays study: “The Contrapuntal Method of constructing the 
sound film. will not only weaken the International Cinema but 
will bring its significance to unprecedented power and cultural 
height. Such a method for constructing the sound-film will not 
confine it to a national market, as must happen with the photo- 

raphing of plays, but will give a greater possibility than ever 
fore for the circulation throughout the world of a filmically 
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expressed idea.’ Meanwhile, as Mr Buchanan says: ‘Religion is 
waiting to be properly interpreted and expressed in film’. 

Unless Christians will conquer their suspicions of the cinema 
as a medium, and will get inside and crusade as craftsmen, the 
only function left to Christian film criticism will be the defensive, 
negative, necessary but defeatist, one of censorship. 








THE TRADITION OF THE MARIES IN PROVENCE 
C. M. GIRDLESTONE 
Pe: local traditions of evangelisation have been maintained 


with as much tenacity and defended with as much passion 
as that of the Bethany household and the Maries in Provence. 
Among Catholics of the modern dioceses of Marseilles, Aix, 
Avignon and Fréjus, which have succeeded the medieval dioceses 
of the same churches and those of Orange, Carpentras, Apt, Arles 
and Toulon, now divided between the four survivors, the belief 
that their province was christianised by these Gospel figures is 
held with conviction and is still a source of devotion. Whereas 
elsewhere the name and legend of the first bishop are only matters 
of archaeology, in Provence the memory of Lazarus and his 
sisters, of Mary Salome and Mary the mother of James, is a living 
one, honoured by novena, procession and pilgrimage in the 
crypt of St Victor’s abbey in Marseilles and in those of the 
churches of Tarascon, Saint-Maximin and Les Saintes Maries de 
la Mer, and in the cave sanctuary known as the Sainte-Baume. 
The knowledge of this tradition comes generally as a surprise to 
English Catholics. Nevertheless, at least one episode of the series— 
that of Mary Magdalen’s penance in the Sainte-Baume—has been 
frequently reproduced in works of art and provides, indeed 
the usual setting for fifteenth to nineteenth century paintings of 
the saint. For the rocky background against which so many pic- 
tures of her are placed is that of the cave near Marseilles where she 
is alleged to have dwelt for thirty years, expiating her early life 
of sin. 
One’s first movement on hearing of these legends is to shrug 
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one’s shoulders at what one supposes to be yet another medieval 
fabrication, especially when one learns that their chief opponents 
in modern times have been Mgr Duchesne and Abbé 
Vacandard, and that among their defenders no scholar of equal 
repute is to be found. But the matter is not as simple as that. The 
evidence put forward by the defenders is worthy of consideration 
and there is, to say the least, room for much doubt. While 
certainty in such matters can never be reached, it seems as 
temerarious to deny the facts alleged by the tradition as to accept 
them. Moreover, one of the saints involved, St Mary Magdalen, 
is still the object of so much devotion throughout the Church 
that a tradition concerning her can claim to be of more than local 
interest. 

The Provengal traditions declare that the regions south-east of 
the Rhone, whose main cities are Marseilles, Aix, Arles and 
Avignon, first heard the Christian message preached to them, half 
a generation after Christ’s Ascension, by a group of people, the 
chief of whom all figure in the Gospel story. These are: the 
Bethany household of Lazarus, Martha and Mary (Mary in 
Provence always means Mary Magdalen); the two other Maries, 
Salome and the mother of James; Maximinus, one of the seventy- 
two disciples; and Sidonius, the man born blind whose cure by 
Jesus is recorded in John IX. In their most credible form, the 
traditions assert that these people landed either at Marseilles or a 
little further west, near the mouth of the Rhone, on the site of 
the present Saintes Maries de la Mer, and, dividing up the field of 
their labours, scattered to various points. Lazarus went to Mar- 
seilles, of which city he became bishop and where he was mar- 
tyred, Martha to Avignon, and Maximinus and Mary Magdalen 
to Aix and Castrum Rhodonas, the modern Saint-Maximin, 
where they died and were buried. 

The more legendary episodes in the story are: the boat without 
oars or sails in which these personages were set adrift by the Jews; 
the dragon which Martha destroyed on the site of the future 
Tarascon; the thirty years penance of Mary Magdalen or, rather, 
certain circumstances attending that penance. Of these, the boat 
occurs only in quite late versions. 

There is not, of course, and almost certainly never will be, any 
contemporary evidence of the presence of this group in Gaul. The 
field on which defenders and attackers wage war is the antiquity of 
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the belief. The former claim that its existence is proved from the 
seventh century at the latest; the latter date the invention of the 
story from the mid-eleventh century. The datable direct evidence 
does not, indeed, go back earlier than this century; other evidence, 
in the shape of lives of saints, may be earlier but cannot be dated 
with a degree of certainty that everyone will accept. The evidence 
that carries us back furthest is indirect; under this heading I am 
classing the ‘discoveries’ of 1187, 1279 and 1448. 

Let us take first the items of direct evidence. 

The earliest dated mention of part of the tradition is contained 
in a bull of Benedict IX of 1040. The original is lost but it is 
preserved in a charter of the same century. It refers to the conse- 
cration of the abbey church of St Victor in Marseilles and tells us 
that, once the Saracens had been driven out, the ancient abbey 
was restored from its ruins and its crypts were enriched with the 
bodies, ‘passiones’, of the martyrs Victor and his companions and 
of St Lazarus ‘raised from the dead by Jesus Christ’. This is a 
proof of the cult of Lazarus in Marseilles in 1040 and of the belief 
that his body was preserved there. 

The next is a letter written towards 1070 by Rostang de Fos, 
archbishop of Aix. In it he begs for alms in order to enlarge an 
oratory, founded at Aix in honour of the Saviour by Maximinus 
and now much too small for the number of the faithful. Rostang 
refers to the mission in Provence of Maximinus, one of the seventy- 
two, of Lazarus and Mary Magdalen; to Lazarus’ sojourn in that 
city and his position as bishop there; to that of Maximinus and 
Mary Magdalen in Aix, of which Maximinus became the first 
bishop (or rather, archbishop, for Rostang reads back into the 
first century the hierarchical distinction between the two sees 
which existed until 1948), and to the fact that both of them were 
buried ‘apud nos’. 

To the same century belongs the appearance of Mary Magdalen’s 
cult in Vézelay. The well-known abbey on the confines of 
Burgundy and the Auxerrois, which had been founded in the 
late ninth century, declared towards the middle of the eleventh 
century that it possessed the body of the saint. It was under the 
abbacy of Geoffrey, installed in 1037, that it first claimed to own 
this treasure. The earliest account of her cult in Vézelay does not 
say how her body got there. Later, the monks asserted that it had 
been brought from Saint-Maximin. Two different versions were 
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put out. In the earlier, the bodies of both Mary Magdalen and 
Maximinus were removed by a certain knight called Adelelm, 
whose brother Odo was abbot of Vézelay. In the later, only 
Mary Magdalen’s remains were secured, not by a knight but by 
the founder of the abbey, the half-legendary Gerard of Roussillon, 
and a monk called Badilo. This second account is preceded by the 
relation of Mary Magdalen’s arrival in Gaul and of her burial in 
a place called Saint-Maximin. We shall revert to the Vézelay 
version later since its existence has been used both for and against 
the Provencal tradition. 

Direct evidence of a sanctuary at the Sainte-Baume is not older 
than the beginning of the twelfth century, when the place is called 
Sancta Maria de Balma,! which suggests a shrine of our Lady 
rather than of Mary Magdalen. 

The earliest mention of what is now known as Les Saintes 
Maries de la Mer also calls the place Sancta Maria, adding the 
mysterious word de Ratis. This word is generally translated as ‘of 
the boat’, the preposition de being presumably followed by the 
genitive. The name first appears in the sixth century when St 
Cesarius of Arles, who died in 543, bequeathed to the convent 
which he had founded in that city an ‘agellum sylvanicum in quo 
est sita ecclesia Sanctae Mariae de Ratis’. When Count William I 
had driven the Saracens out of Provence in 975 he restored Sancta 
Maria de Ratis to the convent. The church is mentioned in 
several charters of the eleventh century. The change from de Ratis 
to de Mare took place early in the twelfth century and, later still, 
the plural was substituted. Here, too, we seem to have a shrine of 
our Lady that has been diverted from its original consecration. 

Other pieces of evidence which may be called direct are not 
easy to date. The bulkiest and most impressive is a life of St Mary 
Magdalen published by Faillon2 and attributed by this scholar to 
Rabanus Maurus, archbishop of Mainz, who died in 856. Itis agreed 
today that Faillon’s attribution, on the strength of a fourteenth- 
century manuscript in Magdalen College, Oxford, is wrong, 
and it is customary to refer to the unknown author as the pseudo- 
Rabanus Maurus, but Faillon’s date of the ninth century is 


1 Balma means ‘cave’. 
2 Monuments inédits sur V'apostolat de Marie-Madeleine en Provence, two vols., 
Paris, 1848. 
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supported by Fathers Van Haeke and Benjamin Bossue3 on the 
grounds that he refers to heretical tendencies concerning the cult 
of images and auricular confession that belong to this century, 
and that his enumeration of the provinces of Gaul also corresponds 
to the situation at that period. To this one may add that there is 
no mention of Vézelay, and that Spain is said to have been 
evangelised by seven disciples, among whom St James does not 
figure. This would make it earlier than the tenth century. The life 
is preserved in several manuscripts, the oldest of which dates from 
the twelfth century, whilst the latest is the Oxford one whence 
Faillon derived his knowledge of the work. As this life contains the 
greater part of the tradition, if this date is correct the existence of 
the beliefs is carried back two hundred years earlier than the letter 
of Rostang de Fos. 

This life contains the part of the tradition that speaks of the 
presence in Provence of Mary Magdalen, Martha and Maximinus. 
At the scattering of the Apostles in the fourteenth year after the 
Ascension, Peter sent to Gaul and to Spain twenty-four ‘elders’, 
at the head of whom was Maximinus, one of our Lord’s seventy- 
two disciples. They were accompanied by a number of holy 
women, Mary Magdalen, Martha ‘who wished to walk in her 
sister’s steps’, Marcella, Martha’s servant, and others who are not 
named. The party landed near Marseilles, ‘at the place where the 
Rhone flows into the Gallic sea’. Maximinus and Mary Magdalen 
went to Aquae Sextii (Aix), the capital of the Narbonnensis 
Secunda, Martha to Avignon, the others to their allotted posts. 
Mary Magdalen sojourned with Maximinus and the company of 
faithful whom her preaching had converted, dividing her time 
between contemplation and evangelisation. Martha christianised 
the land along the lower Rhone between Avignon and Arles. It 
was in the course of her mission that she tamed and destroyed the 
dragon, called the Tarasque, which was harrying the district and 
whose lair was a desert spot called Nerluc, or the black wood. 
After its extermination the place took the name of Tarascon and 
Martha settled there. Here she died and received burial. Mary 
Magdalen had died a few days before her sister and was buried, 
not at Aix, but at the place which was eventually be to called 


3 Acta Sanctorum, vol. 8, Oct., p. 29, T.LVI and vol. 9, Oct., p. 452, T.LVI; 
quoted by J. Escudier, L’Evangélisation primitive de la Provence, Toulon, 1929; 


P- 54. 
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Saint-Maximin. Maximinus ordered that he should lie in the same 


sepulchre. 

The oldest martyrologies, the Parvum Romanum and those of 
Adon (858) and Usuardus (875), mention a feast of St Lazarus and 
St Martha on December 17th. Now the pseudo-Rabanus tells us 
that this was the date on which Martha consecrated her house at 
Tarascon as an oratory in honour of the Saviour. If this life really 
dates from the ninth century, it would seem that the existence 
of her cult and that of her brother in Tarascon can be dated back 
to the time of the earliest of these martyrologies. Moreover, this 
cult was well enough known for the church of Rome to take 
from it the date of celebration of the feast of these saints in the 
Eternal City. December 17th is still the day on which the feast 
of St Lazarus is kept in several dioceses of France. 

The life contains only one other reference to Lazarus. Among 
the illustrious women who wished to accompany the westward- 
bound missionaries was, we are told, 

‘Martha, whose brother Lazarus was bishop in Cyprus’. 
The pseudo-Rabanus shows no knowledge of Lazarus’ mission in 
Marseilles. 

There is no mention of the Sainte-Baume by name, but a long 
allusion to something resembling the saint’s life there must be 
quoted: 


‘That after Our Saviour’s Ascension she should have fled at 
once into the Arabian desert, should have lived there unknown 
to all, without clothing, in a cave, and that she should have seen 
no one; that, visited by a priest, she should have asked him for 
his garments, and suchlike details, are as many false stories, 
borrowed by fable-mongers from the story of the Egyptian 
penitent’. 


At first sight, it seems impossible to point out and condemn 
more precisely the legend that was to become localised at the 
Sainte-Baume. Faillon, however, reminds us that the legend of 
St Mary of Egypt never asserted that the penitent dwelt in a cave; 
that detail belongs only to the story of the Magdalen. The 
pseudo-Rabanus’ strictures, therefore, however severe, are a 
proof that this element of her tradition was already in existence 
in the ninth century (always assuming that the dating of his life is 
correct). 
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Finally, the life contains a description of the church that was 
built over her tomb and that of Maximinus. It belonged to an 
abbey so holy that no warrior dared enter it without first doffing 
his armour, and no woman ever crossed its threshold. The saint’s 
tomb, it says, is made of white marble and bears carved upon it 
the scene in the house of Simon the Pharisee. These details are 
found also in a much shorter life of the saint which reads like an 
extract from a lost life of Maximinus. Faillon, who first published 
it, thought it older, though the earliest manuscripts date also from 
the twelfth century. They were also repeated by the Vézelay 
monk in the second of the two explanations of how his abbey 
came to possess the saint’s body. 

The supporters of the tradition have made use of an English 
martyrology preserved in an early twelfth-century manuscript 
which Father Thurston4 thought might date from the ninth 
century and has been called Alfred’s martyrology. Under July 
22nd, it gives the story of Mary Magdalen and relates how, after 
our Lord’s Ascension, 


‘she was so much afflicted by his absence that she would see no 
man any more and withdrew into the desert where she lived 
unknown for thirty years. She neither ate nor drank, but at 
each hour of prayer the angels of God came down from Heaven 
and raised her into the air, and she heard heavenly music, after 
which they took her down to her cave in the rock. For this 
reason, she felt neither hunger nor thirst. After thirty years, a 
priest met her in the desert and led her to his church and gave 
her Holy Communion, and she gave up the ghost to God and 
the priest buried her, and many wonders were wrought by her 
grave. 


Neither the Sainte-Baume nor the Arabian desert is named, but 
it is clear that we have here the kind of legend, partly borrowed 
from the story of Mary of Egypt, which the pseudo-Rabanus 
attacked so scathingly. It carries back the date at which apocryphal 
additions were made to the body of the tradition but also the 
time at which the detail of the saint’s life ‘in a cave’ was accepted. 
This is probably the oldest mention of that part of the Provengal 
tradition centred in the Sainte-Baume. 


4 Month, Vol. XCII (1899), p. 75; cf. Escudier, op. cit., p. 62. 
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The traditionalists allege also in their favour that no other 
traditions have ever existed to explain the founding of the churches 
of Marseilles, Aix and Avignon. If the traditions are inventions of 
the ninth to eleventh centuries or, at any rate, if they are ground- 
less, these churches are exceptional in Gaul, if not unique, in that 
they have kept no memory of their foundation. This is not a 
proof; nevertheless the absence of any alternative account of 
founders is a fact favourable to the Bethany-Maximinus tradition. 


(to be continued in the October number) 





NOTICE 
The October number of BLackeriars will contain “Broad- 
casting and Spoken English’ by David Lloyd James, 
‘Saunders Lewis’ by Professor Idris Foster, “A Vernacular 








Faith’ by Renée Haynes, ‘Language and Metaphysics’ by 
Columba Ryan, o.P., and the conclusion of Professor 
Girdlestone’s study of “The Tradition of the Maries in 
Provence’. 
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ARTHUR POLLEN 


Ir1s CONLAY 


HE English, we have aiways been told, are incurably 
literary. When they produce painters their work is 


illustrative; when they produce sculptors their work is 
linear. However true this may once have been, the attitude is 
changing now. Perhaps the very fact that such a statement has 
become stock has influenced the trend; artists are on their guard 
and the current art school bogey now is ‘being literary’. 

Our two acknowledged contemporary masters, Graham 
Sutherland and Henry Moore, are examples of the break-away 
from the literary. Illustration had bitten deeply into Sutherland in 
his early days. His Samuel Palmer-like observations ask to be 
clapped between the pages of a book; but this was only a stage in 
this artist’s development which, quite soon, he left behind. Henry 
Moore never seemed even to need to push off from the literary 
bank before he was swimming vigorously in mid-stream. From 
the outset he seems to have grasped the essential quality of 
sculpture—the necessity to conceive it solid, and he has never been 
tempted towards the linear. 

In religious art the illustration has had an honourable place. 
From medieval illuminations to eighteenth-century engravings 
there has been a continuous narrative stream. It has been balanced 
by monumental fresco and panel painting. In sculpture and 
carving, early work tended to be illustrative and concerned only 
with surface and silhouette. Later the Romanesque period com- 
pressed its forms to fit its architecture, but the full release came 
only in the Renaissance. After Michael Angelo all bounds were 
broken and the exuberant baroque, which superseded his classical 
restraint, was in its turn made to look mild beside the extrava- 
gances of the rococo. No wonder the modern reaction to all this 
acrobatic display swept all decoration whatsoever out of the 
church. The nineteenth century found the Church and the artist 
poles apart, and when, in this century, an artist arose with whom 
the Church had some hesitant contact, it was no wonder that he 
should have been of the restrained and linear kind, poetic and 
mystical, akin in many ways to the early carvers of ivories and 
extremely English. This, of course, was Eric Gill. 
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From the Gill school have sprung many lesser ‘Gills’, and with 
the exception of the lyrical Anthony Foster who is now evolving 
a style of his own, the lesser ‘Gills’ have got their master’s man- 
nerism, but not his spirit. He is a dangerous master to follow: 
so easy to copy his outer surface, so difficult to grasp his inner 
significance. Few of our religious sculptors have avoided the easy 
trap the Gill tradition offers. Arthur Pollen is one who has pro- 
duced a really large output without apparently ever noticing that 
Gill existed. And this is curious because Pollen is as open-minded 
to great influences as anyone has ever been. It is a measure of his 
strength and also of his weakness that he is so sensitive to all the 
winds of heaven. 

But like Henry Moore, whom he enormously admires, Pollen 
is absolutely certain of the importance of monumentality in 
sculpture. It does not matter if he is carving a piece of shale three 
inches long, or a life-size figure in limestone, the sculpturesque 
quality of weight and solidity is there. He sees everything three 
dimensionally, surface pattern only playing a secondary part. He 
would have been a good pupil to Masaccio or Piero della Fran- 
cesca. Simple and strong, both these artists have combined gran- 
deur and solemnity without the least swagger. Quietly and 
deliberately Pollen, too, goes about his work to achieve the same 
kind of held-in intensity of life. 

In his life-size Irish limestone Madonna and Child, which he 
exhibited at the Ashley Gallery in the Spring, Pollen showed very 
clearly the wonder and the mystery of the Madonna idea confined 
within the heavy stoniness of the material. ‘A great, big lump of 
grey stone’ someone said, not too politely, about it. But they 
were getting near one of its important qualities, while entirely 
missing its significance. They saw its monumental and satisfying 
sculptural shape, but missed the look of tender relationship 
suggested by the intense gaze between Mother and Son. They 
missed the dignity and solemnity of the Madonna which checks 
any tendency towards sentiment by its grandeur. They missed the 
ethereal quality of the grey colouring that clothes the work in a 
soft ghostliness. All these things are not easy to appreciate at a 
first glance, but they are of the enduring kind that really count. 

Part of Pollen’s integrity is his refusal to play up to nature as a 
beauty. He never gets any effect that easy way. Even in his most 
Renaissance moods his vision is fixed on the ideal of structure 
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which, without any unnecessary description or compromise with 
prettiness, he is determined to explore to the limit. With the 
result that the beauties that emerge are integral to the form itself 
and not merely applied to its surface. 

While visualising sculpture big, in the grand manner, Pollen 
sometimes achieves his best results in miniature. His shale carvings, 
tiny in scale like exhibits in the cases of the British Museum, are 
often full-size works in small. In these we can follow Pollen’s eye, 
seeing his subject imprisoned, as it were, within the piece of 
natural stone. He humanises rock shapes. 

Perhaps Pollen’s natural medium is bronze. Along academic 
lines his portrait busts have brought him great credit both in the 
art world and in the world where likeness counts for more than 
aesthetics; his medallion head of Dr Downey even found admira- 
tion in a collector who owns a Pisanello. These works alone would 
not be enough on which to build a reputation, but there is a 
feeling for bronze in many of his formal works. If bronze were a 
medium easy to come by, and Pollen were to give a more articula- 
ted form to at least one of his crucifixes—whose bent limbs 
suggest the force and hardness of bronze—it would endow it with 
a vigour and strength impossible to brittle terracotta. 

Some people have suggested that Pollen’s work would be much 
easier to understand if he stuck to one style; the many facets, they 
maintain, are a distraction. In time the artist may find the perfect 
synthesis and his work may settle into a single form, but this 
process cannot be hurried without limiting the vision. Pollen’s 
many-sidedness is an outcome of wide sympathies, ‘For myseli,’ 
he says, ‘I would like to be able to do art which combined the 
qualities of Brancusi, the negroes, the Mexicans, the Romanesque 
and Henry Moore’—and he ought to have added the High 
Renaissance. 

To give Pollen’s background I quote from the catalogue 
introduction that I compiled for his spring exhibition. ... He 
was trained in the severe style of Harvard Thomas, and acquired 
a knowledge of naturalistic sculpture under this great master. He 
later worked with Frank Dobson and responded to his abstractions 
which led to Brancusi and Henry Moore, but his early feeling for 
Donatello and the Italian Renaissance caused his degree of abstrac- 
tion, like Maillol’s, to be of a classical nature. From his earliest 
days the two strains, abstract and naturalistic, grew together in 
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Pollen’s work, harnessed one to the other. But at no point has he 
ever entirely loosed anchor from natural forms. 

In that period, before five years of war service severed the 
artist’s developing reputation into two parts, there were several 
works done for churches which reflected his double interest. The 
reredos relief in subiaco marble of St Thérése of Lisieux in the 
London Oratory is an example of the natural or ‘Renaissance’ 
style. The wood carving of St Thomas More in the Kingsway 
church of SS. Anselm and Cecilia, and the stone carvings of the 
same saint and that of St John Fisher at Campion Hall, Oxford, 
reflect the formal style. 

Passing from a portrait bust of Ronald Knox to an expressionis- 
tic crucifix presents no difficulties to Pollen, who does not believe 
that there exists any fundamental break between the traditional 
and the modern. When one remembers his half-figure Madonna 
and Child in the first Battersea Park open-air sculpture exhibition 
one begins to see that the link which one felt has been smashed 
between past Christian art and contemporary secular art, might 
really not be so irrevocably broken after all. Arthur Pollen’s great 
task may well be to cement the two together. 


Note. This article brings to an end the present series of articles 
on Christian artists, but Lindsay Clarke’s new carving of 
Blessed Martin Porres, 0.P., for Hawkesyard Priory, will 
be reproduced in the November issue of BLACKFRIARS. 
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SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PSYCHOLOGY 


VICTOR WHITE, O.P. 


Ts word ‘Psychology’ has become a capacious umbrella 


which covers a baffling variety of literature. “Contri- 

butions to Psychology’ covers a still wider, indeed an 
almost limitless, range. Nihil humanum a me alienum: there can be 
no pre-established boundaries to a study or practice which is 
concerned with the sources, motives and patterns of the totality of 
human experience and behaviour. A biography, a novel, a drama, 
even a painting or a quartet, often reveals depths of the human 
psyche unattained by works on medical or academic psychology. 
But these also have immeasurably widened their scope in recent 
decades. The hypothesis of primitive unconscious layers (whether 
or not accounted for in terms of a “collective unconscious ), which 
find expression in myths, ritual, and social patterns, has made 
ethnology, mythology, folk-lore, comparative religion, history, 
pre-history and countless other fields of research, all tributary in 
various ways to psychology, while psychology in its turn has 
given to them a new stimulus and orientation. The breakdown of 
the post-Cartesian dichotomy of mind and matter, with its 
restriction of psychology to the former, has also added increas- 
ingly to the psychologists’ concern with the biological and physical 
sciences, while the treatment of psychological phenomena in 
dynamic rather than purely mechanistic terms has opened new 
horizons to the theoretical psychologist which are as yet too 
indistinct to be accurately defined. 

Any sketch of recent contributions to psychology must needs 
be selective. No apology should be necessary for our choosing 
such works as have come our way which would seem to impinge 
most directly on the interests of the theologian and the philosopher. 
This restriction may in its turn explain what may seem to be a 
disproportionate concern with products of the Jungian school, or 
which display some kinship with them. For it is here that the 
realm of psychology reaches most nearly to the frontiers of 
theology and religion, and where perhaps the boundaries between 
them may seem to be more perilously undefined. 
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From Dr Jung himself (or more exactly, under his name) comes 
a volume entitled Gestaltungen des Unbewussten.1 But 374 of its 
616 pages are not from Dr Jung at all: they consist of a study of 
E. T. A. Hoffmann’s exotic poem, Der Goldne Topf, by Frau 
Dr Aniela Jaffé. Of the remainder, the major part consists of 
somewhat revised versions of lectures by Dr Jung which have 
already been published elsewhere. Only forty-six pages are 
occupied with wholly new material; they comprise a valuable and 
methodical treatment of Mandalasymbolik with which few 
psychologists who are aware of the importance of symmetrical 
patterns in the spontaneous material of their patients will care to 
dispense. But is it quite ethical to require them to pay for this, the 
equivalent of three pounds sterling for 575 pages of material 
which they perhaps already possess or is the work of another 
author? No less than nine pages of the copy which we have received 
for review are blanks. 

The greatly needed revised and uniform English version of 
Jung’s complete works still remains an unfulfilled promise; many 
of his earlier and most important works are wholly unobtainable 
in any sort of translation. Meanwhile Freud is being very much 
better served, if we are to judge by James Strachey’s new transla- 
tion of Totem and Taboo.2 It is something of a revelation to dis- 
cover to how great an extent psycho-analysis can be freed from 
the uncouth jargon which commonly encumbers it. Totem and 
Taboo ‘dates’ oddly now, and the barrage of criticism to which 
it has been subjected leaves very little in it where its author left 
it. But the publishers are justified in claiming that it is an ‘estab- 
lished classic’, and both they and the translator are to be con- 
gratulated in reprinting it in more readable form. It is perhaps not 
wholly insignificant that ‘god’ of the old translation now reads 
‘God’. 

Dr Hans Schaer’s Religion und Seele in de Psychologie C. G. Jungs, 
hitherto the most important book on the religious and theological 
implications of Jung’s work, has already been reviewed at some 
length in BLACKFRIARS (June 1947, pp. 279-280) and notice was 


1 C. G. Jung, Gestaltungen des Unbewussten, mit einem Beitrag von Aniela 
Jaffé. Vier farbige u. 72 schwarzweisse Tafeln. (Ziirich: Rascher; 32 S.Frs.) 

2 Sigmund Freud. Totem and Taboo: Some Points of Agreement between the Mental 
Lives of Savages and Neurotics. Authorised Translation by James Strachey. 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul; 14s.) 
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taken of the English translation published in the U.S.A. (Sept. 
1950, p. 453). British readers may be glad to know that this work 
of a Swiss Protestant theologian has now been published in 
London also.3 

There has long been need for a similar work by a Catholic. This 
is at last available, though not yet in translation. Its author is 
Father Josef Goldbrunner, whose excellent Heiligkeit und Gesund- 
heit is also already known to our readers (see BLACKFRIARS, 
March 1950, p. 135). His newer book4 comprises both exposition 
and criticism of Jung’s psychology. The former compares very 
favourably with Schaer’s; though somewhat less methodical, it is 
no less objective and much more richly illustrated with concrete 
examples. The shorter and critical section is rather less satisfactory, 
and sometimes less than just. The criticisms are collected under 
the several headings of Religion, Anthropology, Ethics, Educa- 
tion; and though they spotlight undoubtedly dubious tendencies 
in contemporary analytical psychology, and in the written works 
of Jung himself, they show less awareness than does Schaer of the 
fluid and sometimes inconsistent character of the target at which 
they aim. Nor perhaps do they take sufficient account of Jung’s 
empirical methodology. But the tendency to absolutise limitations 
of method, and to make dogmas of metapsychological opinions, 
undoubtedly exists, and threatens to transform a psychological 
school into a philosophical or quasi-religious sect. A Catholic 
author is right to put his readers on their guard. Goldbrunner’s 
criticisms would however have been at once more convincing 
and more just had they been more intrinsic: shown, that is to say, 
to be justified by the psychological data themselves, rather than 
directed at deflections from non-psychological standards of 
reference and appraisal which, however acceptable to the Catholic 
reader or to those in the tradition of the philosophia perennis, must 
seem irrelevant and arbitrary to empirical psychologists working 
within their own specified field. The author promises a further 
work on the application of analytical psychology in education and 
the ministry, which we await with eagerness. 


3 Hans Schaer. Religion and the Cure of Souls in Jung’s Psychology. Translated 
by R. F. C. Hull. (New York: Pantheon Books; $3.50. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul; 16s.) 

4 Josef Goldbrunner. Individuation. Die Tiefenpsychologie von Carl Gustav Jung. 
(Krailling vor Miinchen: Erich Wewel Verlag; DM. 7.20.) 
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Another remarkable work by a Catholic priest is a study of 
‘The Dream’S: the author, Dr Georg Siegmund, is Professor of 
Philosophy at Fulda and editor of the Philosophisches Jahrbuch. 
Truly enough, he dissociates himself very vigorously from Jung, 
and indeed from depth-psychology generally, but his reasons for 
this, when not patently mistaken (and he has demonstrably misread 
Jung in several important particulars) are not very clear. But it is 
a comprehensive and refreshing, even though a rather untidy and 
sometimes superficial, study of the subject. Chapter headings 
cover ‘Dreams in the Life of various Peoples’, “Ways of Dream- 
study’, “Basic Laws of Dream-Life’, “The Dream in the Develop- 
ment of Personality’, ‘Dreams of the Future’, “The Dream in 
Religious Life’. Some of the author’s opinions are controvertible, 
but his general conclusions and valuations are sound if cautious. 
While they put us duly on our guard against a superstitious and 
unscientific regard for dreams, whether Romanticist or pseudo- 
scientific, they take us far from the contemptuous distrust for 
them as a ‘suchlike foolery’ alongside charms and omens (an 
odd description of a regular natural phenomenon) encouraged by 
our catechism. 

_ Another important Catholic production is the volume of 
Etudes Carmélitaines devoted to ‘Spiritual Direction and Psy- 
chology’.® Its twenty different items by as many different authors 
defy detailed description, let alone criticism. It should on no 
account be missed by confessors or religious superiors. Although 
the contributions are not all of equal value, the standard is very 
high; we can only regret that depth-psychology is represented 
only by more or less orthodox Freudians. Again the French 
Carmelites put us in their debt by a courageous and balanced 
symposium, but its value for reference would be greatly enhanced 
by the addition of an index. We hesitate to single out any particu- 
lar contribution among so many that are in their several ways 
excellent, but the important article by Fr Louis Beirnaert, s.J. 
should be compulsory reading for every confessor. 

The Eranos Jahrbuch, whose history has been recounted and 
previous volumes of which have been reviewed in BLACKFRIARS 
(see Feb. 1948, p. 91), is another symposium which must daunt 
$ Georg Siegmund. Der Traum. (Fulda: Verlag Parzeller and Co. n.p.) 


6 Etudes Carmélitaines. Direction Spirituelle et Psychologie. (Bruges: Desclée de 
Brouwer; 120 frs.) 
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the reviewer with its richness and variety. In addition to the two 
volumes containing the lectures given at the 1949 and 1950 
gatherings—devoted respectively to ‘Man and the World of 
Myth’ and ‘Man and Ritual’—we have an extra volume of essays 
in honour of C. G. Jung’s seventy-fifth birthday.7 These gather- 
ings and these volumes, each the result of the indefatigable 
labours of Frau Frébe-Kapteyn, are a truly astonishing achieve- 
ment, collecting together as they do the leading savants of the day 
from almost every branch of contemporary science and research, 
and from all parts of the globe. There can be no better tonic for 
dismay at the disintegration and atomisation which stems from 
contemporary specialisation: the editor is fully justified when she 
says that ‘the inward solidarity of our savants who come from the 
most diverse cultural and scientific spheres has increased with the 
passing of the years’ since the Eranos assemblies began, and it is 
astonishing to notice how they all finda common term of reference 
in Jung’s psychology. Contributions are mostly in German, 
though some are in French and English; it is good news that an 
English version of all the Eranos annuals since their inception in 
1933 is in preparation. The three volumes under review, not- 
withstanding the variety of their contents, present a remarkable 
unity of outlook; though inevitably views are sometimes ex- 
pressed (notably perhaps in the late Hans Leisegang’s “God-Man as 
Archetype’ and Hans Banzinger’s ‘Faith as an Archetypal Attitude’) 
to which a Catholic theologian must take exception. Our own 
(confessedly subjective) list of peculiarly outstanding contributions 
would include E. O. James’s ‘Myth and Ritual’, Louis Beirnaert’s 
‘Mythical Dimension in Christian Sacraments’, Gershom 
Scholem’s ‘Kabbalah and Myth’, Erich Neumann’s ‘Myth and 
the Individual’, G. Quispel’s “Anima Naturaliter Christiana’, the 
late G. van der Leeuw’s ‘Immortality’, Karl Ludwig Schmidt's 
‘Jerusalem as Urbild and Abbild’, Paul Radin’s ‘The Basic Myth 
of the North American Indians’, Mircea Eliade’s “Psychology and 
History of Religions’, Adolf Portmann’s ‘Animal Ritual’ and the 
three contributions of Karl Kerényi. 

Kerényi’s startling work on Greek myth, ritual and culture is 


7 Eranos Jahrbuch. Herausg. v. Olga Frébe-Kapteyn. (Ziirich: Rhein-Verlag). 
Band XVII (1949); Der Mensch und die mythische ee mit 19 Abbildungen 
(S. Frs. 30. —.). Band XVIII. (Sonderband fiir C. G. ): Aus der Welt der 
Urbilder (S. Frs. 28. —.). Band XIX (1950): ): Mensch un = (S. Frs. 30. —.) 
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too little known in English speaking countries, though its value 
to the depth-psychologist as well as to the general historian of 
culture is of the highest importance. His vast and meticulous 
scholarship must check many who would otherwise take alarm 
at the unorthodox intuitive approach which he maintains that the 
very nature of myth demands. We now have an outline of his 
general views, methods and conclusions in the preface to a trans- 
lation of the work on the myths of the Divine Child and the 
Divine Maiden which he and Jung wrote together some ten years 
ago.8 This preface is not easy reading, and newcomers will be well 
advised to read the text and sample his work (with or without 
Jung’s commentary) before attempting to master the general 
theories to which his work has led him. Also from his pen are 
two new and expanded editions in the Albae Vigiliae series of 
paper-backs: the first on ‘Pythagoras and Orpheus’, the second is 
entitled “Labyrinth-Studien’.10 Kerényi’s work, whatever the 
judgment of posterity upon it, is always stimulating, and though 
never narrowly psychological, cannot well be neglected by 
psychologists, least of all by those who are unconvinced of the 
contemporary power and relevance of myth. 

The Jung-Kerényi collaboration is reminiscent of the earlier 
Jung-Wilhelm collaboration, and proves at least no less fruitful 
in its inquiry into the grounds of Graeco-Roman culture and 
psychology than did the latter in its researches into Oriental 
wisdom. We now have a beautifully produced English translation 
of Richard Wilhelm’s version of the I Ching with a new intro- 
duction from Jung.!1 This introduction will not enhance Jung’s 
repute among most medical psychologists of today, or indeed 
among Western scientists generally. He himself confesses, ‘I know 


8 C. G. Jung and C. Kerényi. Essays on a Science of Mythology: The Myth of the 
Divine Child and the Mysteries of Eleusis, Translated by R. F. C. Hull. (New 
York: Pantheon Books, Bollingen Series, XXII; $4.00. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul (entitled Introduction to a Science of Mythology); 25s.) 

9 Karl Kerényi. Pythagoras und Orpheus. 3. erweiterete Ausgabe. (Ziirich 
Rhein-Verlag, Albae Vigiliae, IX; S. Frs. 8. —.) 

10 Karl Kerényi. Labyrinth-Studien, mit 30 Abbildungen. (Ziirich: Rhein- 
Verlag, Albae Vigiliae, X; S. Frs. 8. —.) 

11 The I Ching, or Book of Changes. The Richard Wilhelm Translation rendered 
into English by Cary F. Baynes. Foreword by C. G. Jung. 2. vols. (New York: 
Pantheon Books, Bollingen Series, XIX; $7.50. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul; £2. 2s.) 
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that previously I would not have dared to express myself so 
explicitly about so uncertain a matter. I can take this risk because 
I am now in my eighth decade, and the changing opinions of men 
scarcely impress me any more; the thoughts of the old masters 
are of greater value to me than the philosophical prejudices of the 
Western mind.’ But this introduction does in fact go to strange 
lengths in order to placate the Western mind; Jung develops a 
somewhat tortuous theory of what he calls ‘synchronicity’, 
which he sharply opposes to causality, to account for the (alleged) 
efficacy of the I Ching oracles, and kindred paranormal pheno- 
mena. But it would seem to be not traditional Western philosophy, 
but the scientiste limitation of causality to predetermining, space- 
time conditioned mechanism, that really evokes this theory; and 
it is noteworthy that Jung himself abandons it when he comes 
actually to employ the I Ching, and he admits that such an argu- 
ment ‘has of course never entered the Chinese mind. ... On the 
contrary, according to the old tradition, it is “spiritual agencies”. . . 
that make the yarrow stalks give a meaningful answer; these 
powers form, as it were, the living soul of the book.’ And it is with 
this hypothesis, rather than with his own ‘synchronicity’, that he 
‘consults’ the I Ching; and we may suspect that even the most 
hide-bound and sceptical Western materialist will be of the 
opinion that the Chinese conception has at least the advantage of 
making intelligible sense which adequately ‘saves the phenomena’. 

Of the I Ching itself, and of Cary Baynes’s estimable translation, 
it would be an impertinence and an irrelevance for us to speak. 
Returning from this outer periphery of contributions to psy- 
chology, we may notice how paranormal psychology is begin- 
ning, not only to take its place as a reputable scientific study, but 
even to be invoked as offering a basis for normal psychology. 
We are not competent to pass judgment on M. M. Moncrieft’s 
revolutionary Clairvoyant Theory of Perception,12 but its recom- 
mendation by Professor H. H. Price shows that it is to be taken 
seriously as an indication of present—or at least imminent—trends. 
The epistemological ‘direct realism’ which he deduces would 
however seem excessively naive, even to the cruder medieval 
thinker. His criticism of Professor Le Gros Clark’s anatomical 
theory of perception will be of interest to listeners to the celebrated 
12 M. M. Moncrieff. The Clairvoyant Theory of Perception. Foreword by H. H. 
Price (Faber and Faber; 21s.) 
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Third Programme series on The Physical Basis of Mind (which is 
now available, together with its anti-climax from the ‘philo- 
sophers’, in book form).13 

In conclusion, three books concerned more directly with the 
Psychology of Religion should be mentioned. Paul Radin’s 
booklet on “The Religious Experience of Nature Peoples’!4 is 
anthropological rather than psychological; but it is an acid solvent 
of the neat generalisations about ‘primitive religion’ which 
psychologists have often taken over from armchair anthropolo- 
gists—a fact deplored also by Mircea Eliade’s luminous Eranos 
lecture mentioned above. Levy-Briihl and van der Leeuw, no less 
than Andrew Lang and Pater Schmidt, come in for some very 
rough handling. Some specimens of interesting field-work set out 
to demolish all a-priori theories about a pre-rational primitive 
mentality, and the prejudices which would maintain that ‘primi- 
tives’ are incapable of rational, independent thought; it illustrates 
the theme that among ‘primitives’ we find ‘the same gradations of 
experience as in the historical “high religions”, and that among 
them are to be found genuine mystics alongside rationalists, 
conformists, revolutionaries, pragmatists . . . who fight and argue 
among themselves exactly as do representatives of our own 
philosophical “schools” in our own civilisation’. 

The reaction from the extreme: ‘sociological’ interpretation of 
religion is represented also by Professor Allport’s The Individual 
and his Religion.15 Although based on the Lowell Lectures, the 
book seldom rises above the level of amiable donnish chat in the 
cosiest Harvard Liberal-Unitarian manner. Perhaps, after all, it is 
just pre-Durkhein-Levy-Briihl, rather than an indication of the 
latest swing of the pendulum. 

More weighty, in every sense, are the 690 pages of Hans 
Schaer’s ‘Patterns of Redemption in their Psychological Aspects’, 
the second volume of the official publications of the C. G. Jung- 
Institute at Ziirich, at which the author has become a regular 


13 The Physical Basis of Mind. Broadcast Talks edited by Peter Laslett. (Oxford: 
Blackwell; ss.) 

14 Paul Radin. Die religioese Erfahrung der Naturvolker. (Ziirich: Rhein-Verlag, 
Albae Vigiliae, XI, n.p.) 

15 Gordon W. Allport. The Individual and his Religion, A Psychological Inter- 
pretation. (London: Constable; 12s. 6d.) 
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lecturer.16 Although it lacks the conciseness of his Religion und 
Seele, it displays a like ability in the orderly marshalling of material. 
By ‘redemption’ (Erlésung) Schaer understands any process ‘by 
which man has the experience of being freed from some evil, 
and by which he feels himself to be enriched by the attainment 
of hitherto unavailable knowledge, impulses, abilities or powers’ 
—whether the procedure be recognised as ‘religious’ or not. The 
author has taken the purely phenomenal but systematised approach 
of Heiler’s Prayer as his model for treatment of this vast subject, 
thus precluding evaluation and comparison of his material by the 
standards of any determined creed. The schematisation is certainly 
ingenious, but the very intellectual dispassionateness with which 
the material is handled deprives it of just those elements which 
most concern the psychologist. Nor would much of the material 
seem to be gathered at first hand. But the work, if used with 
caution, and with constant recognition of the limitations of its 
method, does supply a useful frame of reference. It is perhaps 
inevitable that the word ‘Catholic’ is used in so narrow (purely 
Western, and largely post-Reformation) a sense throughout; a 
Catholic reader will recognise much that is de jure of the Church 
in ‘other’ forms of spiritual liberation which Schaer recounts, not 
excluding analytical psychology itself. 


16 Hans Schaer. Erloesungsvorstellungen und ihre psychologischen Aspekte. (Ziirich: 
Rascher; S.Frs. 38. —.) 
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OBITER 


CATHOLIC CULTURAL AND SOCIAL 
ACTIVITY IN SPAIN 


Ons of the implications of the statement—if we accept it as true—that 
Africa begins at the Pyrenees would seem to be that we must not 
apply our own more or less insular standards in judging things Spanish, 
more particularly when we find ourselves in disagreement with, and 
tempted to criticise, what is being done or said in the Iberian Peninsula. 
In Andalucia, for instance, beggars abound, but to beg does not arouse 
the same sense of shame in a Spanish peasant as it would in an English 
factory hand. The Spaniard finds it normal that the rich should give 
to the poor and when he begs it is with dignity and true humility, but 
with no sense of humiliation. Though we may smile at the story of the 
Spaniard who asked for alms because, he said, God had taken away 
from him all desire for work, there is not the slightest doubt that in 
Spain such a remark would be made in all seriousness and with perfect 
sincerity. 

All Spanish culture has its roots deeply embedded in the Catholic 
faith, and the heritage is a very rich one. Five hundred years ago and 
more the autos sacramentales grew out of an attempt to bring the liturgy 
home to the people by miming and acting the Offices of Christmas, 
Easter and Corpus Christi. Many of Spain’s greatest writers were 
priests—we have only to instance the great names of the playwrights 
Tirso de Molina, who wrote El condenado por desconfiado, a play centred 
round a hermit who was lost and a criminal who was saved, dealing 
with the problem of grace, predestination and God’s mercy, and Lope 
de Vega whose output far exceeded that of Shakespeare—and mystics 
such as St Teresa and St John of the Cross, are great names in Spanish 
literature as well as great saints. After the Golden Age a decline set in 
in Spain as elsewhere, but the background and trend of literature were 
still Catholic. In the revival of the novel as a literary genre in the 
nineteenth century, Pardo Bazan’s La Prueba and Valera’s Pepita 
Jiménez treat of religious problems and are es Catholic. To 
Galdos we owe Nazarin and Dona Perfecta, though perhaps one needs 
to live in a Latin country to appreciate that the slight anti-clericalism 
of the latter work is in no sense anti-Catholic. 

How, one may ask, has this Catholic culture which seems to seep 
through the very soil of Spain, been working itself out in the last 
twelve years: What are its manifestations? 
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In the field of Catholic studies one of the most notable achievements 
has been the Biblioteca de Autores Christianos, whose purpose has been the 
publication of religious classics in an edition which should be both 
scholarly and popular—scholarly in that it aims at producing an 
accurate text, with essential footnotes, popular from the point of view 
of format and price. The series is published under the auspices of the 
Universidad Pontifica de Salamanca. It includes volumes on Theology 
and Canon Law, Philosophy, History, Hagiography, Patristics, Scrip- 
ture, Sociology, Political Theory, Literature and Art. Among works 
already published are the Bible, and the Obras of St Augustine, St 
Bernard, the Summa of St Thomas, St Bonaventure and St John of the 
Cross. Where possible, texts are bilingual and works are prepared by 
specialists with all the necessary critical apparatus. The series has been 
very well received and for what it offers is moderately priced. 

Considerable work is being done in the sphere of Biblical Studies. 
Doctor Antonio Gil Ulecia has published an Introduccién General a la 
Sagrada Biblia which is clear and precise and at the same time fully 
documented and scholarly. Two reviews are concerned with Biblical 
studies, Cultura Biblica and Estudios Biblicos, the latter published by the 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas. Both are scholarly 
periodicals of a high standard. The ‘Asociacién para el fomento de los 
estudios biblicos en Espafia’ has three series of publications: Colectanea 
Biblica (Andres Fernandes: Problemas de topografia palestinense; Antonio 
Gil Ulecia: Imperio mesidnico en la profecta de Miqueas), Florilegio Biblico 
(popular pamphlets such as: David, fugitivo y triunfador, Un hombre de 
cardcter, Neemias, etc.) and la Vulgata en Espana (T. Arguso: La Biblia de 
Calatayud, un codice desconocido). It also publishes an annual report of 
such events as the Biblical week, the first of which dates from 1941. 

The Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas is publishing a 
considerable number of works on theological and biblical questions 
as, for instance, the Comentarios ineditos de Domingo Banez a la Prima 
Secundae de Santo Tomds; La Ascencién del Senor en el Nuevo Testamento, 
by Victoriano Larranaga, s.j.; or the Epistolario de San Braulio de 
Zaragoza. The Consejo also publishes the Revista Espanola de Teologia 
which appears quarterly. 

La Ciencia Tomista (Salamanca), the Thomist quarterly, is the 
scholarly review one has the right to expect from the Order of 
Preachers. The bibliography shows an acquaintance with European, 
not only specifically Spanish, theology. 

In the sphere of liturgical studies, Cardinal Goma’s El Valor Educativo 
de la Liturgia Catélica (2 vols., Rafael Casulleras, Barcelona), which 
reached its third edition in 1945, marks a step forward. The historical 
introduction gives some account of the liturgical movement in France, 
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Belgium, Holland, Italy, Germany, Austria and England and discusses 
the Protestant liturgical movement. 

Of a more general nature is the review Clavileno (Madrid, Velazquez, 
107) a bi-monthly devoted to culture and the arts, the first number of 
which appeared in January-February, 1950. In the May-June number, 
Helmut Hatzfeld, of the Catholic University of America, wrote on the 
influence of St Teresa’s writings on El Greco (the two lived contem- 
poraneously in Toledo). He illustrates his remarks by the three pictures: 
‘The Burial of the Count of Orgaz’, “Christ embracing the Cross’ and 
‘The Crucifixion’, the latter painted after St Teresa’s death. The 
November-December number contained three villancicos, or Christmas 
carols, among them the Avila carol ‘Entre el Buey y la Mula’ (one 
wonders if St Teresa herself sang this). 

These notes would be seriously incomplete without some mention 
of the ‘Opus Dei’, a secular institute for men university students (girls 
are admitted to some of its activities), whose headquarters are in 
Madrid. In order that no one may be misled, perhaps it should be 
mentioned that in spite of the title the members do not assume the 
obligation of reciting the Divine Office. The “Teresianas’ are a ‘modern’ 
religious order for women, whose members are mainly engaged in 
secondary and high school teaching. They wear lay dress. They now 
number more than one thousand and have houses in many parts of 
Spain. ‘Accién Catélica’ flourishes and takes some interest in active 
participation in the Mass, and in the Gregorian chant. 

K.P. 
* * * 


FRIEDRICH Heer is deservedly becoming better known throughout 
Catholic circles in Europe, and it is to be hoped that English trans- 
lations of his essays will soon be available. In a recent issue of Frank- 
furte Hefte he discusses the true source of the Christian’s strength— 
which enabled Christians at one time to drive out devils, and which 
is still available for those who resort to it. He warns us that the trans- 
formation of energy in the atom can be seen as an image of transub- 
stantiation: ‘it depends on us whether it is to be a “sacrament” of the 
Devil or a “sacrament” of Christ (if we may use the terminology of 
Augustine and the Victorines—those theologians who were so intensely 
aware that each earthly thing is a sacred sign and may be an image 
either of the Christ or of Antichrist).’ 


* * * 


New Lire (July) contained an important analysis of the religious 
practice of young Christian workers in England. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue Estate oF MAN. By Michael Roberts. (Faber; 15s.) 

Michael Roberts died before he was able to finish The Estate of Man, 
which remains nevertheless a profound, if disturbing, summary of his 
sociological ideas. “The main questions I have tried to examine are 
these: what are our total available sources in terms of material, popula- 
tion and skill; to what extent are these sources likely to increase or 
decrease in the near future; what limits are there to the natural pro- 
ductivity of the soil; and what limits are there to the adaptability of 
man?’ (Introduction). It is an immense theme, and one which is argued 
with a formidable reference to inescapable fact. Good husbandry, at 
every level of man’s social need, is the dominant note of the book: a 
clear warning that man’s abuse of his resources must sooner or later 
bring its own retribution. 

The primary factor in man’s physical estate is food. Up to now the 
world’s food supply has matched an increasing population, but ‘each 
of us is losing an acre every few years’. There is a sharp limit to the 
possibility of further developing land for agriculture: the population 
grows by twenty million every year, but the area of earth remains the 
same. And the fantastic record of soil erosion is one factor among many 
which reveal an irresponsibility in the use of the resources without 
which man must perish. In the United States alone the soil has declined 
40 to 50 = cent in fertility during the past thirty years, and vast 
territories have altogether lost their soil through storm and flood. And 
the wanton misuse of artificial fertilisers and other means of hastening 
the process of organic growth has in its turn produced its own nemesis. 

With forests, coal, water-power and oil, the story is substantially the 
same: dwindling (or over-exploited) resources to meet a growing need. 
And the effect is graphically brought home by Michael Roberts in 
such an account as that of the devastation of the forests in North 
America. “Twenty years ago Fullerton, Louisiana, was a thriving town 
of 5,000 people. By 1939, all that was left of the town with its schools 
and hospital and swimming pool was one old Negro living in the 
vault of the abandoned bank. Every single issue of a New York Sunday 
paper costs twenty acres of timber: no one has yet discovered a process 
for turning newsprint into trees.’ 

But the good husbandry which must be the policy to regulate man’s 
social needs applies no less to his intellectual and moral capacities and 
their use. Here The Estate of Man takes an even more controversial 
turn, and one may question so clinical an assessment of human freedom 


and its limits. There are happily many historical precedents for the 
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uncovenanted ways of providence to make one pause before this grim 
analysis of political neurosis, this all but determinist alphabet of 
disaster. But it is surely true that ‘Men have been at war with nature 
and therefore at war with one another’. No amount of political action 
or economic planning can escape the cardinal fact of man’s place in the 
essential rhythm of nature, and his miseries must sooner or later be 
traced back to his abuse of his proper relation to the whole pattern of 
created things. 

The Estate of Man is not a comfortable book, and some of its argu- 
ment may sound too much like the detached observations of the airman 
while the city and its people burn below. But it provides much of the 
material which the Christian sociologist should be considering, and 
nothing short of its fundamental seriousness is enough for an account 
of man’s destiny—or his disaster. 

ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 


TRADITION AND THE Spirit. By Daniel Jenkins. (Faber and Faber; 
12s. 6d.) 

One of the problems which arose at the Malines Conversations was 
the meaning of tradition in Christian teaching, and there is no doubt 
that Protestants find the subject perplexing or even shocking. Their 
difficulty must appear strange to Catholics, to whom it seems illogical 
to accept any one of the orthodox creeds without recognising that such 
formulations are based on the power of the Church to discern and 
explicate the content of Revelation, and to relate (or to refuse to relate) 
propositions and facts within the fundamental unity of faith. 

The difficulty felt by Protestants that traditions and authority involve 
extrinsic coercion seems paradoxical when it is remembered that the 
authority that lies behind the traditions is that of Christ himself; the 
Church, under divine guidance, merely presents and interprets what 
is given. What is given is not an external imposition productive of 
mere mechanical consent, for consent is given in the context of faith. 
He who has the gift of faith responds to the teaching of the Church, 
because through the power of grace he has the ability to conform 
himself to the light which flows from the Word through the Church. 
This confirmation is not forced, but spontaneous, since the power of 
the grace of God in the soul of the faithful Christian attunes him to the 
voice of the Church. The point is that both faith in its subjective aspect 
and the magisterium of the Church are elements in the situation con- 
stituted by the way in which God has chosen to speak to men. 

Mr Jenkins, who is a well-known Protestant theologian, has, in his 
latest work, attempted to formulate a Protestant account of tradition. 
His book is interesting, and he does face up to the difficulties which 
arise for a traditional Protestant owing to the insistence of modern 
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scholars on the importance of tradition as a Scriptural notion, and as an 
important element in the thought of the Fathers. The older view of 
such writers as those quoted in Heppe’s Reformed Dogmatics is no longer 
in fashion, for they asserted that Scripture carries its own authority with 
it, since it is essentially a beam of divine light, and as the Word of God 
it is to be identified with the Holy Spirit. For such theologians tradition 
is otiose. Recently, however, in various forms, the theology of Krisis 
has revived the view of Calvin who drew a distinction between the 
Word which is Christ, the document which is the manifestation of the 
Word, and the hearing of the Word in the Holy Spirit. This formula- 
tion allows for ‘the testimony of those who have gone before’, so that 
even so radical a theologian as Barth can speak of tradition as having a 
‘lofty and important significance’. 


Mr Jenkins, for his part, asserts that the Church lives in the dimension 
of tradition, but in saying this he does not intend to commit himself to 
the Catholic doctrine of tradition. He holds that the understanding of 
the Scriptures as the Word of God gives an interpretation which is 
normative for the understanding of tradition, but maintains that this 
understanding occurs within the context of the life of the Church (a 
phrase to which a very wide meaning is given). The understanding is 
constituted by an ‘existential contact’ or ‘living encounter between 
God and man’, by which man is set by the Spirit within the community 
of faith. The sign of the presence of the Spirit is the Krisis of faith, 
which implies radical criticism of the human theological awareness and, 
at the same time, conviction regarding the assured central content of 
Scripture. 

From this standpoint Mr Jenkins proceeds to criticise the Catholic 
position. His attack reveals a fundamental misunderstanding of the 
position of the Church. He argues that the Catholic notion of tradition 
implies a mechanical assurance which destroys responsibility. This 
criticism is based on his view that Catholic teaching conceives of the 
depositum fidei as a body of propositions, clear and precise, which was 
given to the Apostles, and that it fails to allow for a personal verdict in 
faith on the evidence traditioned. 


The misunderstanding arises, I think, from an undue concentration 
on the treatment of tradition as a separate source by theologians, 
without proceeding to consider their discussions of the nature of 
tradition in the wide sense. Tradition in the wide sense is not a sort of 
appendix of truths left out of the Scriptures, a mysterious bundle of 
a It means rather the Spirit-inspired mind of the Church, 

er ability to present and interpret the Word of God. Its basis lies in the 
divine guidance of the Church, in her power, given by Christ, to state 
truth within the confines of revelation. To use Moehler’s terminology, 
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in the subjective sense tradition is simply the Spirit living in the 
Church, the frame of reference, as it were, having been constituted by 
the teaching of the Word made flesh. In this sense there is only one 
source of faith, Christ speaking in and through the Church. Within 
this context we can distinguish two modes of transmission, the second 
of which is tradition in the narrow sense by which unwritten truths are 
handed over in the life of the Church, in which the sense of revelation 
is maintained and by which, through the divinely appointed organs, 
this sense can be defined. 

Tradition in the active sense is the handing over by an authorised 
teaching agent. This does not mean the handing down of a parcel of 
conclusions, but the being brought in immediate contact with Christ’s 
own teaching through an authentic teacher. Tradition, in short, is the 
penn of the Church of which the Bible is the principle part, 

ut not the only part, since apostolic tradition provides both the con- 
text and the interpretation of the Bible. It cae states that it was the 
Church that was sent by Christ. 

When the Council of Trent refers to truths contained in sine scripto 
traditionibus, its words are to be understood as referring to tradition in 
the narrow sense and in the light of the fact that the Council is con- 
demning the view that ‘we allow of no other judge in matters of 
faith . . . than God himself speaking through the Scriptures’. 

Mr Jenkins has written an interesting and stimulating book, but one 
which needs to be used with care. 

IAN HIstop, 0.P. 


SOLOVJEV UND DER PROTESTANTISMUS. Von Ludolf Miiller. Nachwort 

von WI. Szylkarski. (Herder, Freiburg; 6.50 DM.) 

There is already a considerable literature on Vladimir Soloviev from 
the Catholic and Orthodox points of view, but as yet little or nothing 
from the Protestant angle. Dr Miiller’s book seeks to fill this gap, and 
sketches the development of Soloviev’s thought in relation to all three 
confessions. As is well known, Soloviev distinguished three main 

rinciples of “Christian theocracy’—Tradition ae spe especially 
- the Eastern Church), Authority (represented especially by the 
Roman Church), and Spiritual Freedom (represented especially by 
Protestantism)—and for long he looked to a reunion of sha 
to re-combine them in their authentic Spannungseinheit after their 
unhappy historical divergence. When this dream proved illusory, he 
submitted to the Roman obedience as the only safeguard of the unity 
which he felt to be all-important. 

Dr Miiller traces clearly enough the two phases of Soloviev’s thought 
which correspond to his Orthodox and Catholic periods, but claims to 
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distinguish, on the evidence of certain private letters and obiter dicta, a 
third period, ‘the religion of the Holy Ghost’, which would make 
Soloviev end up more of a Protestant than a Catholic. A further chapter 
examines what Dr Miilier believes to be the paramount influence of 
Schelling on Soloviev;-and there is a short appendix on the latter’s 
relation to Judaism. 

The remainder of the book is an important Nachwort by the Catholic 
Professor Wladimir Szylkarski, of Borin, who argues against Dr 
Miiller’s assumption of a Protestant period at the end of Soloviev’s life 
and finds the evidence insufficient to support it. Soloviev indeed held 
that the Protestant revolt was partly justified by abuses of spiritual 
authority on the Catholic side, but he remained firmly attached, and his 
last work shows him firmly attached, to the Rock of Peter. 

B.W. 


THE Aen Basis oF Lire. By J. D. Bernal. (Routledge and Kegan 

Paul; 6s. 

This ne of Professor Bernal’s Guthrie lectures for 1947 is an 
account, in terms of physics and chemistry, of how life may first have 
appeared on the earth from non-living matter. Spontaneous generation 
of the simpler forms of life is an old guess (accepted by the medieval 
theologians easily enough) which is now being made respectable again 
by the physical scientists. Professor Bernal’s is a most able essay in 
co-ordination that will certainly stimulate specialists in the subjects 
joining physics and biology; yore Bo readers of a non-scientific journal 
should [ warned that this is by no means ‘popular science’. But 
thomists, too, should be interested in the growing concern of scientists 
with problems of origin: it raises in an acute form the question of the 
meaning of the abstract notions used. Since scientists believe they are 
talking about reality they will use metaphysics of some sort to interpret 
results and direct research: and it will be Marx or Whitehead that 
provide it if we are content to dismiss science as ‘without metaphysical 
foundations or implications’. It is to be hoped that books like this will 
be read by those whose philosophy claims to order the whole of 
reality. 

L.B. 


VENTURE WiTH Ipgas. By Kenneth Walker. (Jonathan Cape; tos. 6d.) 

The stimulating book by Dr Walker is the history of his first meeting 
in 1923 with the late P. D. Ouspensky, and of the momentous results 
of that meeting in the author’s own life. Ouspensky, a disciple of 
Gurdjieff, had been lecturing on the esoteric philosophy of Gurdjieff in 
London from 1923 until 1947. This book is an account of how these 
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ideas influenced the author, and of their power to integrate his various 
experiences of life into an organic whole. 

Certainly the book is interesting from start to finish, the latter chap- 
ters which describe the meetings in Gurdjieff’s hotel in Paris forming a 
fitting climax to the whole. 

To a generation brought up on the Cartesian division of mind and 
matter, this esoteric monism of matter is described as a welcome cutting 
of the Gordian knot. To a generation which had been denied the 
Catholic tradition of mental prayer and self-examination, a tradition 
represented by schools of spirituality from Cassian and the Desert 
Fathers through St Catherine of Siena to St Francis of Sales, this new 
technique of self-examination seems like the key which opens the doors 
of a new life. This is really the most fundamental issue which Dr 
Walker raises. Can the technique of self-examination be detached from 
other strands, or is the ‘system’ a self-contained whole? To the modern 
non-Catholic, or non-Christian, it will appear as a welcome integration. 
To an informed Catholic who feels he has the principles of an integrated 
life in the Catholic tradition, the ‘system’ will tend to appear as not 
ultimately homogeneous and as a consequence something from which 
one may pick and choose much that is valuable. 

DANIEL WOOLGAR, O.P. 


WILLIAM TURNBULL, Bishop or Gtascow. By John Durkan. (John 

S. Burns & Sons, Glasgow; 7s. 6d.) 

It is remarkable that this should be the first biography of the founder 
of Glasgow University; and very gratifying that the lack should be 
supplied by a scholar who is both a Scot and a Catholic. Mr Durkan’s 
little book is obviously a thoroughly decent piece of work. Scholars 
working in the same field will, no doubt, try to modify or expand some 
of Mr Durkan’s conclusions; but his painstaking pioneer work will not, 
one may reasonably suppose, need to be done again. It is a definite 
addition to historical knowledge, and an important one. Its importance 
for us lies not only in the fact that Bishop Turnbull played a great part 
in the culture and politics of fifteenth-century Scotland, but also in the 
circumstances of its publication. Sponsored by the Scottish Catholic 
Historical Association, it first appeared in The Innes Review, and is 
therefore a first-fruit of the determined effort being made by a group 
of young Scottish Catholics to study and present afresh the history of 
their country. Of this effort, which, one need not say, deserves the 
warmest encouragement, Mr Durkan’s work is the most solid single 
result so far. 

It is a mass of carefully verified and organised detail. The Bishop’s 
career as student, administrator and politician is minutely described. If 
the description is rather external, if Turnbull himself remains a some- 
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what shadowy figure, that is due no doubt not merely to the scarcity 
of self-revealing evidence (no portrait, even, of Turnbull survives), but 
to the strict limits imposed on himself by the biographer. It may also 
be due in part to the work’s having been composed more hastily than 
it was prepared: it had to be got out in time for the centenary of the 
University’s foundation. This results here and there in a certain lack of 
polish and clarity. And sometimes Mr Durkan seems to assume that his 
readers know more of the matter than most of them probably do. As 
regards the world of the Universities through which Turnbull passed, 
many readers wiil be left puzzled by the allusions to Albertism and the 
via antiqua and so forth. On Italian Humanism the author seems to rely 
on rather dated authorities. But where he most falls short of the 
excellence of which he is surely capable is in drawing the person and 
character of Turnbull himself, who does not much emerge from the 
circumstantial details of his carcer. Still, these details are what one first 
needs to know; and the story itself of the Bishop’s conduct of public 
affairs, of his steady pursuit of peace and his devotion to law and learn- 
ing, is a noble and moving one, told without bombast or affectation. 
This, Mr Durkan’s first book, is surely a pledge of even better work to 
come. 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


LOOKING For History IN British Cuurcues. By M. D. Anderson. 

(John Murray; 25s.) 

This book should stimulate a genuine interest in our churches in 
many who are wearied by technical terms and have little interest in the 
minutiae of architectural development. Making use of the work of the 
experts, the author endeavours to give us a patchwork picture of the 
people who created stained glass and mural paintings, misericords and 
carved stone fonts, and of course the churches themselves by bringing 
to light the traces left behind of their life and ideas. The complexity 
of the subject is shown to us, and dark corners are not evaded. Pagan 
gods, saints, rough border feudatories and sophisticated eighteenth- 
century bucks have combined to produce the churches we see today. 
Particularly interesting, perhaps, are the sections on the liturgical play 
and English pilgrim shrines, as also an amusing study of eighteenth- 
century religious building, when church design became a sub-section 
of landscape gardening. 

The general treatment of the subject is a little incoherent in wae 
The Celtic monks of the ‘dark ages’ receive an interesting study, the 
importance of the school at Llantwit Major being well brought out, 
but some mention could have been made of St Petroc, most popular of 
the Celtic missionaries to Cornwall. The Saxon saints at the root of our 
Church tradition are, on the other hand, almost passed over, except for 
D 
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an odd judgment on page $7 that ‘In Anglo-Saxon monasteries classical 
literature was condemned as idolatrous’. There is some genealogical 
confusion on page 127: Isobel Despenser’s second husband was not the 
‘King-maker’, Earl of Warwick. She first married Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Worcester (as stated), and second, by a queer chance, another 
Richard Beauchamp, this time Earl of Warwick. It was the King- 
maker’s union with Anne Beauchamp, daughter of this second 
marriage, which brought him the Despenser patronage of Tewkesbury. 

We feel that ‘the record of human life’ embodied in our churches, 
which the author wishes to decipher, would have been made more vivid 
by the wider use of historical documents, such as manorial rolls. So, 
too, more could have been said of the actual religion, the currents of 
devotional practice, which after all chiefly explain the why and how 
of church building. In the survey of the types of people—monks, 
es minstrels, and the rest—who used the churches, one would 
ike to have seen a section on anchorites who were important in their 
time, and have left their scattered marks about the country. But on the 
whole this is an attractive book, well adapted to interest the ‘general 
reader’ in an old church and the men who made it. 

ADRIAN HASTINGS 


THe GREAT MANTLE. The Life of Pope Pius X. By Katherine Burton. 

(Clonmore and Reynolds; 16s.) 

It is to be hoped that this life of Blessed Pius X will have a wide 
circulation among English people. It reveals in a simple and straight- 
forward way the fascinating story of one of the most holy Popes of 
modern times. The Church has indeed been blessed with very great 
men who have been elevated to the Papacy in these latter days. The 
reviewer recalls the conviction of holiness that was shown by the 
faithful at the tomb of Benedict XV. In the case of Pope Pius X that 
conviction was very evident even in his lifetime. All who saw him 
were conscious of his deep penetrating gaze into the souls of men as 
he raised up his hand to demand silence, fearful lest honour should be 
paid to anyone but his Master. 

Katherine Burton has given a moving picture of a most remarkable 
man. In telling the simple facts of his life, she reveals the wonderful 
ways of God who raised up the boy, schooled in the hard discipline of 

overty in a small Italian village, to be a man who was to be called 
Rok to denounce the cruel laws of the French Government; to give to 
French Catholics a programme from which they have never er 
back; to see watt the specious philosophies of the time and bring 
back the teaching of St Thomas Aquinas; to revivify the whole 
spiritual life of the Church with the practice of frequent communion 
and a dignified liturgical worship. 
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The story of his life reveals a character that never changed. He loved 
poverty and he loved the poor and the distressed. As a boy he would 
walk barefoot to school to save leather, only putting on his shoes when 
near to the village. As a country priest he would give all away. As a 
Cardinal he would himself try to dye his sash the right colour to save 
money! As Pope he continued a life of poverty and simplicity and had 
no interest in any other way of life. He hated display and would have 
liked to have arrived at Venice on his appointment there ‘locked in a 
suitcase’. 

It is to be hoped that this absorbing life of the newly beatified Pope 
may in turn help to hasten his canonisation. 

C. M. DavipDson 


Tue York Cycie or Mystery Pays. A Shorter Version of the Ancient 

Cycle. Edited by J. S. Purvis. (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d.) 

This summer, in connection with the Festival of Britain, and under 
the able direction of Mr Martin Browne, the York Mysteries have had 
their first performance since 1569. It has not been possible to revive the 
original form of production, in which the craft guilds exhibited the 
scenes allotted to them on wooden ‘pageants’ or wagons, at twelve 
successive stations throughout the town; Mr Browne has fallen back 
on the medieval French method, by which all the localities are repre- 
sented by different points on a single stage, and for his stage he has the 
ground in front of the ruined St Mary’s Abbey. This book is the 
modernised and reduced text employed for his production. Twenty- 
nine plays only out of forty-eight have been included; however, by 
concentrating on those central portions of the cycle dealing with the 
Incarnation and the Passion, the editor has preserved unity of dramatic 
effect. His task has been made easier for him by one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the York Cycle: the simple dignity of theological 
exposition with which it handled the sweep of cosmic history from 
Creation to Judgment. 

In modernising the language Dr Purvis has acted with judicious 
restraint, adhering as closely as possible to the forms and syntax of his 
original; he is not afraid of leaving unpolished the clichés and tor- 
tuosities of Middle English alliterative verse; likewise, he rejoices when 
he can preserve some vigorous Northern idiom which rings down the 
centuries with a note of contemporaneousness : 

Attolite portas, principes! 

Open up, ye infernal potentates. 
His version is thus a faithful mirror of the original. Modern criticism 
has tended to dwell upon the sharp contrasts in medieval religious 
drama between the crude realism of some scenes (e.g. the Scourging, 
the farcical scene between Herod and his wife and ‘a or parts of the 
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Harrowing of Hell) and the devotional intensity of others. This com- 
pendious view of the whole cycle impresses one more with the 
astonishing unity of feeling which can embrace the mean and the trivial 
because of its awareness of possible dignity in all created things. Also 
an interesting comparison suggests itself with some modern attempts at 
religious verse drama: the modern writers are often poetically weakest 
in their theological passages, while the anonymous master of the earliest 
version of the York Cycle handles doctrine with an impressive assur- 
ance. 

One fascinating feature of this version is the support it gives to 
Dr W. W. Greg’s views about the other two individuals whose kinds 
stand out in the composite work: ‘the metrist’ and ‘the realist’. Their 
two styles stand out like variegated strands of silk; we can inspect the 
complicated tail-rhyme stanzas of the former (some of them, as in the 
Locksmiths’ Play, recalling Burns), and the torrential colloquialism of 
the other, rising to great power in the character of Pilate. 


THE TWICKENHAM EDITION OF THE POEMS OF Pore: 
Vol. Ill, i. AN Essay ON Man. Edited by Maynard Mack. 


Vol. Ill, ii. Eptsttes TO SEVERAL Persons. Edited by F. W. Bateson. 
(Methuen; 30s. and 25s.) 


These new volumes of the Twickenham Edition fully maintain the 
high standards of the previous ones. The text of Pope has had to wait 
two centuries for such a critical treatment, and it is a remarkable testi- 
mony to the revival of interest in the poetry of the neo-classical age that 
Professor John Butt and his colleagues have attempted it both with 
editorial acumen and with such a fund of sympathetic understanding. 
The general reader may raise his eye-brows at the erudite apparatus 
expended on minute historical and literary points: often a few Fines of 
Pope head a page of explanatory notes; but this is a sign of poetic 
justice done at last to an English classic, which is no longer relegated to 
the outer darkness of being ‘a classic of our poetry’. 

These two volumes comprise what Pope originally intended as a 
single work on man and his place in nature and society. The Essay on 
Man was to provide the tend wordy and the Moral Essays (Mr Bateson 
has now restored their original title) were to take their place in the 
body of the work. Mr Bateson has had a more difficult textual problem 
to contend with than Professor Mack, that of reaching behind the 
revising and transposing activities of Warburton to Pope’s original 
intentions. He has managed this task by a ruthless dimissal of those 
changes in the original editions of the Epistles which can safely be 
attributed to Warburton. Sometimes he compromises, as in his in- 
clusion of the passage on Cloe in Epistle II. The crux of the problem is 
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Pope’s undoubted respect for Warburton’s judgment; how far is it an 
editor’s duty to protect his author from bad influences? 

The chief interest of Professor Mack’s volume lies in the eighty pages 
of his learned interpretative commentary. With great ingenuity he 
rebuts the traditional charge of ‘shallowness’ levelled against the 
philosophy of the Essay. He shows how the idea of Pope’s deism and 
infidelity stemmed from the work of Crousaz, who based his view on 
a wildly inaccurate French translation, and minimises the stimulus 
derived from Bolingbroke. Divested of its surface features of eigh- 
teenth-century near-deism and sentimental benevolence, the Essay 
reappears as the last expression of the grand tradition of Christian 
humanism, reinterpreting in a more conceptualised manner the com- 
monplaces of natural theology and the great chain of being. Pope’s 
world-view is nearer to that of St Thomas and Milton than to Words- 
worth. A brief summary cannot do justice to the provocative fascina- 
tion of this argument, which deserves he ee attention as an 
essay on the interaction of poetry and what one wishes one might call 
‘anthropology’. 

RoGER SHARROCK 


THe Sources OF CALDERGN’s Et Principe ConsTANTE. By A. E. 

Sloman. (Blackwell; 15s.) 

La Crise RELIGIEUSE EN EspAGNE A LA FIN Du xvilie SIECLE. By Jean 

Sarrailh. (Clarendon Press; 2s.) 

Mr Sloman’s work is one of close investigation into the literary 
origins of one of Calderén’s plays—an historical drama with a typically 
Calderonian morality contained within its action exalting the virtue 
of fortitude as shown forth in the tragic fate of Prince Dom Fernando 
of Portugal, made captive in Morocco in the fifteenth century and 
succumbing to a miserable death, after a long confinement, in 1443. 
This historical figure became a much admired hero in the Peninsula, 
and Calderén’s Principe Constante is the greatest of his panegyrics. 
Mr Sloman shows us Calderén’s use of his sources and reveals to us his 
unique genius at work. It is a book for the specialist, but its results must 
influence our estimate of Calderén: he wrote boldly for the theatre, 
regardless of unnecessary accuracy in detail, his aim was to illuminate a 
universal theme through a particular instance, his psychology is rather 
directed to this end than to delineating a complex character; and a 
we see in action the selective technique not only of a dramatist but of a 
poetic dramatist: Calderén deliberately used his magnificent verse to 
enhance his dramatic—and, hence, his moral—intention. 

The Rector of the University of Paris, in the Taylorian Lecture for 
1951, deals with the criticism of religious abuses to be found in Spain 
at the end of the eighteenth century. It would have been an opportunity 
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to examine the origins of the anti-clerical-traditionalist conflict of the 
following century, which are undoubtedly to be found in the eigh- 
teenth, to discriminate more clearly than M. Sarrailh does between 
atheist or deist rationalism and the profoundly religious and orthodox 
desire for reform of, for example, a Jovellanos, to penetrate deeper into 
the question of Olavide’s religious evolution, to consider with more 
sympathy the perennial and not easily soluble religious problems (not 
peculiar to Catholicism) of, for example, the accumulation of wealth 
in religious institutions, or the concentration on exterior forms (such 
as the processions and holy images, in Spain, alluded to by M. Sarrailh, 
comparable to the stress on biblical texts, preaching or manifestations 
of good fellowship in other milieux). Unfortunately, the distinguished 
lecturer is content to gather a few examples of criticism and suggest 
parallels with the Erasmian and Jansenist movements which do not 
strike one as closely applicable to the situation in the eighteenth 
century. 
EDWARD SARMIENTO 


PigRO DELLA FRANCESCA. By Kenneth Clark; with 219 illustrations. 

(Phaidon Press; 42s.) 

Piero della Francesca, now accessible as never before with the aid of 
this superb new Phaidon volume and Sir Kenneth Clark’s luminous 
and subtle essay, ‘the great master of perspective’, disciple and friend 
of the theorist and innovator Leon Battista Alberti, ‘starts his explora- 
tion from the high bright plateau of Gothic painting’ (p. 12). His great 
frescoes at Arezzo look serenely from under their Gothic arches. How 
close is their kinship with Giotto, with the mood of frozen epic which 
he started ! For paradoxically enough, experiment in three-dimensional 
portrayal tended from the outset to petrify movement; the adoption of 
perspective completed the process, so that in Piero’s and Uccello’s 
frescoes steeds prance, banners unfurl, plumes wave movelessly in the 
enchantment of a perennial instant, space triumphing over time. 

Phaidon’s exhaustive series of detail reproductions reveal as nothing 
else could how organic is Piero’s spatial counterpoint, carried out ‘in 
a scheme of muted complementaries’ (p. 29). Yet it were at least as 
important to convey the greater unity of the whole. This excess of 
analysis over synthesis, especially in the seven exquisite colour plates, 
together with a certain, perhaps inevitable, dimming of the peculiar 
radiance of the original tone-values, is the only blemish in a splendid 
book. 

The author claims that ‘no painter has shown more clearly the 
common foundations, in Mediterranean culture, of Christianity and 
paganism. His Madonna is the great mother, his risen Christ the slain 
God’, and so on. But then Sir Kenneth Clark, too, belongs to the guild 
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of the Golden Bough, convergent myth being interpreted as under- 
mining rather than as adumbrating Christian mysteries. Thus, while 
seeing Piero’s Madonnas and his Risen Christ as worshipful images 
(p. 10), he yet takes the subject of his iconography to be ‘the country 
God ... worshipped ever since man first knew that seed is not dead 
in the Winter earth’ (p. 40), and so must needs be content with the 
despairing trust that ‘this unquestioning sense... of the returning 
seasons and of the miraculous . . . may yet save Western man from the 
consequences of materialism’ (pp. 54-55). 
DESMOND CHUTE 


Wincep Cuarior. By Walter de la Mare. (Faber and Faber; tos. 6d.) 

Time, said the philosopher, does not exist in itself: it is supplied by 
the mind from its own inward resources. Time, said the poet, bears all 
its sons away and they are forgotten; it is a dream that dies with waking: 
but these are similes, not definitions. Time is a more impossible concept 
than either Space of Matter: these two can be partially defined in 
relation to one another, and no one has ever personified either of them. 
We do not say Mother Space or Sister Matter, only Father Time. 
Eternity, which has no end and no beginning, can be thought of, its 
graph is the circle, but Time 2 

Walter de la Mare, who has never shown cowardice in facing mys- 
tery, has in one long, intricate, elaborately annotated poem, ransacked 
those inward resources and, from them, spun webs of memory and 
distilled an ichor sometimes bitter, sometimes of a searching sweetness 
that has been for him and maybe for some of us a dew that can clear 
the eyes till almost we see— 

Now—with its whole penumbra clear to him, 
Abject with misery or with bliss a brim. 

Throughout the poem the pendulum of the clock that ticks a varying 
thythm in the verse, swings between misery and bliss through a cloud- 
rift of insight with its reiterated admissions that— 

Time has enigma been since time began 

The subtlest of confusions known to man. 
The riddle, though it may not be answered, offers its strange facets to 
annotation: 

Time real, time rare; time wildfire fleet, time tame; 

Time telepathic, out of space and aim; 

Time starry; lunatic; ice-head; of flame 

Dew transient, yet immortally the same. 

Though the writer makes no direct reference to it, the fable of the 
bird which came through open windows from the night to pass over a 


hall of feasting, haunts the poem with birds: 
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Seagulls in their idling squadrons; ... An old sly close-fisted cockatoo; .. . 
The cocks, craned up to crow; ... Autumnal jackdaws, meal-dusty 
polls, ... Glossed plumage, speedwell eye. 
and all the old man’s memories of childhood are strewn with wild 
flowers on the ground beneath their flight. 

The technique of this latest of Mr de h Mare’s poems is austere with 
very little variation of its stanza. An insistence of reiterated rhyme- 
sounds drum into the reader’s consciousness a sometimes terrifying, 
echo of the wheels of that winged chariot from which the book takes 
its name. Here and there his familiar magic re-asserts itself in the 
unrelenting march of its verse. An enchanted page is given to an hour- 
glass: 

A subtler language stirs in whispering sands. 

An almost-lyric tells of the long dream that marched through the 
short moment that did not suffice a candle in which to cool after its 
flame had been blown out. There is, too, a poignant tale of how a small 
boy sat through a desperate twilight believing that his mother had 
forgotten to fetch him home from a neighbour’s house; there are 
sudden isolated images :— 

As seems the moon when clouds in legion be 
*Gainst the wild wind to race, till suddenly 
Her full effulgence floods a tranquil sky... . 

The whole poem is a distillation of things seen and remembered and 
made —— as only Mr de la Mare can make them. Time here is 
weighed and questioned and, though even this poet cannot reduce it 
to a definition, he has thrown his dart at him and left our sense of time 


enlarged. 
Naomi Roype SMITH 


Tue Poetry oF Ezra Pounp. By Hugh Kenner. (Faber and Faber; 

258.) 

Pound is to Eliot as Aristotle is to Plato; they are not in competition, 
whatever their partisans may claim. T.S.E.’s champions, given the 
initial fillip of their poet’s own notes to The Waste Land, have been 
so efficient and assiduous in their exposition of his works that, by com- 
parison, what with the apparent difficulties of the texts, and the 
economics, and the politics, E.P.’s exegetes have been left standing. 
At last we have, in Dr Kenner of the University of California, a man 
scholarly enough, clear-sighted enough and young enough, to achieve 
the prodigious task of bringing the poetry of E.P. into focus. First 
examining the underlying poetic principles, emery to a masterly 
appreciation of Homage to Sextus Propertius and Hugh Selwyn Mauberley, 
and then to analysis of the Cantos—a thing of the past one hopes the 
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obfuscation, the fanaticism of the lunatic fringe and the humourless 
distractions of the pseudo-Poundian energumen—Dr Kenner goes for 
the ‘gists and piths’, illuminates the structure, and lures the reader on 
to do the rest of the thinking for himself: ecco miracolo! how lucid, how 
easy everything becomes! 

Apophthegm: ‘If Mussolini was not altogether the seamless factive 
ual Pound imagined him to be, it was necessary, we may say, 
for Pound to invent him’. Epithet: ‘that random missile from the 
Idaho wilderness’. Cartesian angelism, the objective correlative, hylo- 
graphy, reification, and ‘depressurised lyrics of hyperaesthetic stasis’ 
are made equally enthralling. 

A well-produced book; highly commended to the beginner, the 
baffled a the expert. 

ALAN NEAME 


A Seep OF Prisoners. By Christopher Fry. (Oxford University Press; 
6s.) 

There is a popular conception about that Christopher Fry has two 
moods as a dramatist—a secular and religious mood. To accept this 
dichotomy is to misunderstand the nature of his art. For Fry, growth 
of vision means progress, reality. Yet although Venus Observed was 
written for the commercial stage and A Sleep of Prisoners for the 
Society of Religious Drama for presentation in churches, there is no 
fundamental difference between the plays: what difference there is lies 
in the plot, not the intention. For in te in all the Fry canon—the 
intention is through the wonder of words to reveal the wonder of the 
Word. Wake up in bed; reach for the lamp; turn on the light. Then 
look at yor '\-nd: for a moment view it objectively—as one can at such 
moments. In it you will see the wonder of the Word incarnate, a work 
of art far greater than Hamlet. 

In A Sleep of Prisoners Fry attempts another variation on this theme. 
His soldiers—prisoners-of-war—talk endlessly: when they are awake 
they speak for themselves; when they are asleep in their dreams they 
speak as at heart they are, not as they believe themselves to be. By this 
means, Fry is able to relate the past to the present; to re-tell by such 
devices as sleep-walking-and-talking, the stories of Cain and Abel, 
David and Absalom, Abraham and Isaac. Murder is seen as both a 
Biblical and modern problem—the answer to which can only be found 
if men will grow in vision. 

It will be seen that the play is not an easy one of which to provide a 
synopsis. In church the same problem faces the audience. It is simple to 
form a main impression and to understand how the biblical and modern 
time-sequences interlock, but again it is not always easy to follow the 
underlying and interlocking arguments. There is a break-down of 
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explicitness, since it may well be that in bringing drama back to the 
church Fry feared lest his work might be dogmatic and hence avoided 
anything which might savour of over-simplification. ‘The Church 
knows all the answers’ is an attitude which a dramatist (if he is to 
remain an artist) cannot adopt: the answers must be the corollaries of 
statements which are dramatic, not dogmatic. So it is that A Sleep of 
Prisoners is essentially an experiment in drama, an interim work: it is 
not so much a change of direction as a development, and like all Fry’s 
plays, after the performance is over or the script has been closed, lines 
echo in the memory. 

Show me the ending great enough 

To hold the passion of this beginning 

And raise me to it 
are some such lines. NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


York. By John Rodgers. (Batsford; 8s. 6d.) 
This is essentially a book for the visitor to York, whether he comes 
from south of the Trent, west of the Severn or from across the Atlantic; 
and a very delightful book it is. For York is not only a great English 
city: it is European. It is a provincial capital, but it has missed provin- 
cialism. It is also the one oa fine specimen of a walled city in England, 
and in spite of its wealth of good architecture and its historic past, it 
has never consciously posed itself as a tourist centre. In fact, as Mr 
Rodgers points out, the danger, too often, in the past has been that its 
citizens might fail to realise in time how magnificent their city was. 
The nineteenth century saw a great deal of unintelligent demolition. 
The author writes with commendable gusto, as indeed he should, for he 
was educated at St Peter’s famous school. There are times when, per- 
haps, his delight in York out-distances his sense of proportion. Mickle- 
gate is a very fine street, but it is hard to think of it as one of the most 
beautiful in Europe; and it is a pity that a number of small errors were 
not removed from the text before publication. These will, very 
properly, not bother the visitor, but they may make the native less 
appreciative than he might have been of Mr Rodger’s vigorous book. 
As might be expected, the photographs are excellent, and there is a 
useful map. Furthermore, and a not unimportant point, the book is of a 
size which is convenient for the tourist’s pocket, in both senses. With 
some of Mr Rodger’s opinions it is possible to argue, but there can be 
nothing but agreement with his condemnation of the tower of St 
Wilfrid’s which affronts the eye and spoils so many views of the 
Minster. There is a lot to be said for St Wilfrid’s Church, but nothing 
for its tower. Is it, one wonders, too late to celebrate the centenary of 
the restoration of the hierarchy by removing it? 
T. CHARLES EDWARDS 
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A WANDERER IN THE West Country. By E. W. Martin. (Phoenix 

House; 15s.) 

The publishers describe this book as a ‘human supplement in which 
people and atmosphere, the sense of a place, are the important things’. 
This is an accurate classification. E. W. Martin has aimed throughout 
at a revelation of the genius loci and in many instances has achieved it. 
The remoteness of West Cornwall both in space and culture is par- 
ticularly well conveyed. Local worthies receive due attention, especially 
those whose fame is regional rather than national. Trengrouse of 
Kelston, the inventor of the life-saving rocket, receives the recognition 
he was denied during his lifetime. There are amusing anecdotes of 
Wesley and a lament for the fall of Capern, who might have been the 
Barnes of Devonshire. 

The book is inevitably scrappy. To provide an adequate ‘human 
supplement’ to the guide-books of Somerset, Devon and Cornwall 
in 212 pages is an impossible task. All honour to E. W. Martin for 
attempting it. May we hope he will give us a similar work on one of the 
three counties—Devon, which he knows and loves so well. 

A final word in praise of the young artists, Heather Copley and 
Christopher Chamberlain, whose drawings have atmosphere and 
character and add to the delights of the book. 

R. F. TREvVETT 








NOTICES 


A Catuotic Dictionary (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 35s.) now 
appears in its fifteenth edition, revised with additions by the late Mgr 
Hallett, former Rector of St John’s Seminary, Wonersh. Since it 
first appeared in 1883, the Addis-Arnold Dictionary has naturally 
undergone many changes, but it still retains its distinctive character. 
Its biblical and patristic references are especially useful, and even 
though the original work reflected (and the present edition to some 
extent still does reflect) the apologetic preoccupations of its time, it is 
up-to-date in statistical and general information. 840 double columned 
pages, printed on excellent paper, represent admirable value for thirty- 
five shillings in these days, and the Dictionary should meet a wide- 
spread need for a convenient compendium of information about the 
teaching and organisation of the Church. 


SimPLe Rosary Mepitatians by a Dominican Tertiary (Burns Oates; 
8s. 6d.) is a practical aid to the fruitful use of the most popular of 
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Catholic devotions. The meditations are ingeniously arranged to 
correspond to the three theological virtues, to the Church’s seasons and, 
in conclusion, to prayer for a good death. As the Dominican Provincial 
remarks in the preface, ‘through the vivid recollection of the amazing 
truths of the Incarnation we are raising our minds and hearts to God; 
we are coming to the Father through the Son made Man’, and this 
book of simple meditations should do much to deepen understanding 
of the Rosary as a prayer which declares and applies the radical truths 
of Faith. 


PRAYING WHILE You Work, described as ‘Devotions for the use of 
Martha rather than Mary’ (Burns Oates; 7s. 6d.), reveals once more 
Dom Hubert van Zeller’s special gift of making the spiritual life 
attractive to modern people. Not everyone will, in fact, want to recite 
a ‘prayer before receiving a difficult guest’, but few will fail to be 
captivated by the mood of this attractive book. 


BisHor Hepiey’s Retreat (Burns Oates; 16s.) has long since estab- 
lished itself as an English spiritual classic, and the sixteenth edition of 
this solid monument of Benedictine piety will be widely welcomed, 
not only by priests and religious but by anyone who looks for wise 
and temperate guidance in the spiritual life. 

SaLtsBuRY (Batsford; 8s. 6d.), is a volume in the ‘British Cities’ series, 
with fifty-two illustrations to give point to R. L. P. Jowitt’s informed 
and lively text. 


Curist Consciousngss (Blackfriars Publications; 2s.), the translation 
of the Dominican Pére Gardeil’s Sens du Christ, is now available in 
a second edition. This strong and christocentric book reflects modern 
thomist spirituality at its best. 


CHaucer’s CANTERBURY TALES, in Nevill Coghill’s translation, now 
appear in the Penguin Classics. Five hundred pages for three shillings 
and sixpence must represent the maximum possible publishing value 
nowadays, and Mr Coghill’s dexterous modernisation is likely to 
introduce Chaucer to thousands of readers who would be daunted 
(perhaps unnecessarily) by the original. In a preface Mr Coghill 
justifies his methods and it would be pedantic, granted the general 
principles he states, to complain of his bold and lively application of 
them. His substantial fidelity to Chaucer in metre and meaning is a 
remarkable achievement, and this new Penguin Classic is altogether 


delightful. 














